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WACH* 


“At the heart of the theological issue today lies 


the problem of revelation . . 


.” (L. S. Thornton, 


Revelation and the Modern World, 129) 


E shall proceed in this meditation 

upon a topic central to the field of 

the history of religions and of the 
comparative study of religions, on the as- 
sumption that we are all familiar, in broad 
outline, with recent developments of the 
study of religion, which have tended to con- 
centrate our attention on the problems of the 
nature of general revelation and its relation 
to special revelation. Such developments 
have taken place both in the last 25 or 30 
years in theology and in the field of the his- 
tory of religions. The best general statement 
o1 the problem in theology, it seems to me, 
has been given by Alan Richardson in his 
Christian Apologetics (1947). He has shown 
hat, instead of contrasting natural (non- 
hristian) and revealed knowledge of God as 
ithad been done previously, the theology of 
iberalism eschewed the notion of revelation 
while neo-orthodox theology has been in- 


‘JOACHIM WACH, Ph.D. (Leipzig), Th.D. 
Heidelberg), is Professor of the History of Re- 
igions and Chairman of the Department, Federated 
theological Faculty, University of Chicago. He is 
thor of Das Verstehen, I-III (1926-32), Socio- 
0) of Religion (1944), and Types of Religious Ex- 
rience (1951). This paper was delivered as the 
lain address of the meeting of the National Associ- 
ion of Biblical Instructors at Garrett Biblical In- 
itute, Evanston, Illinois, on Sunday evening, De- 
tmber 27, 1953. 


clined to acknowledge only one special revela- 
tion.2 The famous controversies between 
Barth and Brunner, and between Hocking 
and Kraemer, illustrate this phase of theolog- 
ical discussion.* Meanwhile, a highly im- 
portant attempt at a constructive statement 
concerning the nature of general and of spe- 
cial revelation had been made by William 
Temple in his great work Nature, Man and 
God and in a briefer article in Revelation, 
edited by John Baillie. Here, you will re- 
member, in the Lecture XII of his book, en- 
titled “Revelation and its Modes,” Temple 
rejects an all too sharp distinction between 
the different works of God, “so as to regard 
some of these as constituting His self-revela- 
tion and the others as offering no such revela- 
tion.” Here the famous passage occurs which 
may serve as a motto for our discussion: 
“We affirm then, that unless all existence is 
a medium of Revelation, no particular revela- 
tion is possible. . . . If there is no ultimate 
Reality which is the ground of all else, then 
there is no God to be revealed. . . . Either 
all occurrences are in some degree revelations 
of God or else there is no such revelation at 
all. . . . Only if God is revealed in the rising 
of the sun in the sky can he be revealed in the 
rising of a son of man from the dead, only if 
he is revealed in the history of the Syrians 
and Philistines can he be revealed in the 
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history of Israel.”® Theologians like John 
Baillie, H. R. Niebuhr, Alan Richardson, and 
Leonard Thornton are in agreement with this 
philosophy. 

But not only in theology but also in the 
history of religions the concept of general 
revelation has been stressed by those who 
have helped to overcome the era of historism. 
We shall name here especially Nathan Soe- 
derblom, Rudolf Otto and G. van der Leeuw.® 
Though all three men are theologians, the 
better part of their life work was dedicated 
to the history of religions and that is why we 
feel that we are justified in claiming them for 
our field. Just a half-century ago, in 1903, 
very shortly after Troeltsch’s Die Absolu- 
theit des Christentums (1900), Soederblom 
published his booklet, The Nature of Revela- 
tion. “A revelation of God,” he says there, 
“is present wherever a real religion is found. 
When God is known, it may be imperfectly 
and through a distorting medium, there he 
has in some degree allowed himself to become 
known, yes, made himself known.”” He does 
expressly reject the two theories proffered to 
explain “the existence of religious faith and 
truth outside the Bibilical revelation through 
the interference of demons or the activity of 
man’s reason.” “No religion is a product of 
culture, all religion depends on revelation,” 
says Soederblom with special reference to 
Troeltsch’s thesis. And in a passage very 
similar to Temple’s previously quoted state- 
ment, he refers to the elevated and powerful 
elements found in the “Babylonian and As- 
syrian expressions of piety” and claims that in 
“this age of world missions, it is high time 
that the church acquainted itself with the 
thought of the general revelation of God.” 
Yet, “in Israel a new content of revelation 
comes in through new revealers,”® and in 
Jesus Christ we see the “fulfillment of revela- 
tion”—Soederblom uses this term which is 
so objectionable to Dr. Kraemer—“the full- 
ness of the Godhead bodily.” “So Christian- 
ity,” he says, “may be called revealed religion 


in a special sense,” a “unique species of rey- 
elation.””® 

Rudolf Otto, who may have been influ- 
enced by Soederblom’s use of the term “the 
Holy,” has, as the first among modern his- 
torians of religions, given real content to the 
notion of general revelation by his analysis of 
religious experience as a communion with the 
holy, and his demonstration of the ubiquity of 
the “sensus numinis.”?° It is well-known that 
he indicates the relationship between special 
and general revelation, as he sees it, by the 
sharp contrast into which he places “the Son” 
as Over against other charismatic men of God. 
But it has to be admitted that this powerful 
expression of a religious conviction by the 
author of The Idea of the Holy is not matched 
by an articulate statement of the methodolog- 
ical aspect of the problem. 

A similar criticism, it seems, has to be lev- 
elled against the great modern historian of re- 
ligions to whom we owe Religion In Es- 
sence and Manifestation, Gerardus van der 
Leeuw.!! And yet we feel that he is as much 
concerned with illumining the fact of general 
revelation as with pointing up the meaning 
and significance of the special revelation in 
Christ. It is characteristic that in his magnum 
opus he treats revelation in the section on 
“The World.” When man will enter into 
contact with the world, he needs, according to 
van der Leeuw, revelation in order to be able 
to “follow God.”?? Yet the Dutch scholar ex- 
pressly rejects the distinction between a gen- 
eral revelation which everyone could have 
and a special one which “was accessible 
only to one of a particular faith” (“die einzig 
dem in bestimmer Weise Glaubigen geschenkt 
ware”).18 Rightly he stresses that revelation 
is never general in the sense that it would not 
be addressed to someone in particular; «ll 
revelation is, he says, particular in that iti 
given to me (“insofern sie immer mir uf 
spriinglich gegeben ist”—agreeing here wit 
Christian existentialism). Qua phenomero 
ogists—in the peculiar sense in which van de 
Leeuw uses this term—, we have to regard 3 
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revelation “whatever offers itself as such.” 
We can distinguish, though, between a gen- 
uine and a non-genuine revelatory experience 
(“Offenbarungserlebnis’”’). G. van der 
Leeuw, who has contributed the article on 
“revelation” in RGG,"* believes that the his- 
torian of religions has to regard as revelation 
all that which claims to be such. I think it 
would be fair to say that the Dutch scholar as- 
sumes general revelation though he denies 
that the “Elementargedanke”’ or the notion of 
areligious a priori could do justice to the con- 
tent of actual revelation. He wants to distin- 
guish between intuition as it occurs in the arts 
and the sciences, and revelation; he assumes 
grades and gives a detailed account of the 
media of revelation at various stages of the 
development of religion. Revelation, accord- 
ing to van der Leeuw, may be experienced 
first, in mana (that is: “powerful objects”) ; 
then, in the Word; then, in an inner voice; 
then, in mediators and, finally, in the incarna- 
tion of the Logos—a development toward the 
more personal modes. 

With these teachings we have arrived at a 
juncture where it becomes evident that the 
separatism which characterizes much of the 
ork in history of religions and in theology is 
in the process of being overcome. The his- 
Horian of religions is ready to admit that he 
eeds to transcend the purely empirical ap- 
proach which since the end of the 19th cen- 
ury has limited him to description and cata- 
oguing, and of the theologians quite a few are 
tady to see that they have to take note of and 

clude in their constructive work the new 
material which the historians of religions have 
put at their disposal. The viewpoint from 
hich this interpretation is to be undertaken, 

ill for the Christian theologian be Christian 
tinciples just as for the Jewish, the Torah, 
nd for the Mohammedan, the Islamic faith. 

goes without saying that the great achieve- 
ents of the preceding era, in critical methods 

dhistorical research, should be safeguarded 

t that is not the same thing as treating them 

Saims in themselves. The last fifty years 


have witnessed a resurgence of a normative 
interest, the desire of an articulation of our 
own faith, an articulation which takes cog- 
nizance of the widening of the horizon which 
has taken place in 19th century and which, 
above all, is firmly rooted in the tradition of 
our Christian faith. I am convinced that we 
have a great potential treasure-house in the 
writings of the Christian Fathers who were 
at their time facing the same basic problems 
in apologetics which we have to cope with. In 
his very stimulating lectures on Revelation 
and the Modern Mind,* L. S. Thornton has 
illustrated from the writings of Irenaeus how 
singularly illuminating the concept of pri- 
mordial revelation is for the interpretation of 
non-Christian religions in the light of general 
revelation. And the same Father has been 
quoted amply by Jean Danielou in his Salva- 
tion of the Nations.® 

It remains for us to summarize now briefly 
the statement of one eminent modern thinker 
who has recently devoted an important work 
to our problem. I have in mind Paul Tillich’s 
statement in the first volume of his Systematic 
Theology. There seems to be some ambiguity 
in the rather detailed section which deals with 
the ‘Reality of Revelation.” He says that 
“there is no revelation in general,”!7 but what 
he means is that revelation is always had in a 
definite concrete situation, that there is, as he 
puts it, nc “Offenbarung tiberhaupt.” He def- 
initely thinks of revelation in a pluralistic 
sense as he recognizes various fields and 
media which may become revelatory (nature, 
history, groups, individuals, the word—the 
latter not a medium in addition to other med- 
iums but “a necessary element in all forms of 
revelation”).18 So Tillich stipulates in the 
history of religion a three-fold preparation 
for what he calls the final revelation, namely 
by conservation, by criticism, and by antici- 
pation.1® The second, the critical, prepara- 
tion, can be divided again in a mystical, a ra- 
tional and a prophetic type (141). Though 
Tillich mentions only the history of Israel, the 
New Testament, and Church History in 
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which this process takes place,” we are, I 
think, not wrong in assuming that the history 
of religions generally shows us examples of 
such preparation. Tillich sees the center of 
the history of revelation dividing the whole 
process into preparatory and receiving reve- 
lation. The bearer of the receiving revelation 
is the Christian Church.”! Religions and cul- 
tures outside it and (“even more”) nations 
and churches within it, are in the stage of 
“preparation.” But the Christian Church is 
based on the final revelation and is, as Tillich 
says, supposed to receive it in a continuous 
process of reception, interpretation, and ac- 
tualization.”*? Definitely then, Tillich rejects 
both contentions that there is only one revela- 
tion (that in Jesus Christ), and that there are 
such everywhere and that none of them is ulti- 
mate.** “The history of revelation is a neces- 
sary correlate of final revelation.” Rightly a 
distinction is made by Tillich between univer- 
sal and general revelation, the former mean- 
ing “a special event with an all-embracing 
claim” while he identifies, as we saw, general 
revelation with “revelation in general.” Be- 
cause of the intimacy of the unity with the 
Father and because of the totality of this sac- 
rifice, Jesus Christ is the universally valid, 
final revelation. 

Thus, we have found some agreement be- 
tween some theologians and historians of re- 
ligions as to the fact of general revelation or 
revelation outside of the Christian. From 
here on, then, we will not be further con- 
cerned in this lecture with the argument of 
those who deny this fact, either in the tradi- 
tional black and white or any other fashion, 
with or without an acquaintance with non- 
Christian religions. We shall rather discuss 
the nature of general revelation, and further, 
the form which it takes in other religions. 

We agree with Rudolf Otto that the sensus 
numinis is universal. All men possess poten- 
tially a sense of the Divine. How can we the- 
ologically account for that? Some have 
pointed to the Holy Spirit who comes into the 
world to enlighten every man. Thus, accord- 


ing to L. S. Thornton, “as all religion pre- 
supposes revelation, so all genuine response 
to revelation is made under the influence of 
God’s spirit.” Therefore J. Danielou is right 
when he says: “The task of the missionary is 
rather one of redirecting the religious sense so 
that it may attain its true object. He is not 
faced with a religious vacuum which he must 
fill, as it were, from zero.’’*> Important im- 
plications for the theory and practice of mis- 
sions follow, but this is not the place to de- 
velop them. 

We cannot agree with a definition which 
the Indian theologian Dr. Moses suggests in 
his thesis on Religious Truth and the Rela- 
tion Between Religions*® when following 
A. Richardson, he calls general revelation 
“revelation in the world of nature, in the con- 
science and reason of man,” and “special rev- 
elation” revelation in the events of history 
and in prophetic individuals. We rather 
hold that genuine religious experience is the 
apprehension of the revelatum wherever tt 
occurs, that is, within whatever ethnic, cul- 
tural, social or religious context. That would 
mean that there could be revelation in Juda- 
ism, Islam, Hinduism, and Buddhism and 
many other religious communities besides 
Christianity. This may sound like an indorse- 
ment of the relativism of some representatives 
of the Religionsgeschichtliche Schule past and 
present who refuse to go beyond the acknow!- 
edgment of general revelation. As over 
against this view we agree with its critics who 
claim that this is not enough and insist that 
there is particular revelation. We part ways 
with them when they insist that there can only 
be one particular revelation. There are Chris- 
tians but also Jews, Mohammedans, Hindus, 
and Buddhists who do so insist. Actually, 
every instance of general revelation is a pat- 
ticular one as we have previously implied. It 
is arrogance to subsume all non-Christian ex: 
pression of religious experience under the 
heading of “human self-enfolding.”*" Does 
this recognition of a plurality of particula 
revelations reduce God’s revelation in Jest§ 
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Christ to one other among many? No, its 
uniqueness is not only not obscured, but ac- 
tually rendered more credible by lesser revel- 
ations. I will not respect and love my friend 
less because I know other people whom I re- 
spect, but more so. Rightly Canon Richard- 
son has said that we do not need to denigrate 
other religions because we are Christians. We 
agree with Dr. Kraemer when he answers 
to the question: “Who owns revelation?” 
Neither Christians, nor Jews, nor non-Chris- 
tians can pretend or boast to be in possession 
of it. “Revelation,” he says, is es ipso an act 
of divine condescension. The real Christian 
contention is not: “We have the revelation 
and not you,” but pointing gratefully and 
humbly to Christ: “It has pleased God to re- 
veal himself fully and decisively in Christ; 
repent, believe, adore.”*8 This is exactly 
right. It is also to be granted that the special 
revelation in Christ “contradicts and upsets 
all human religious aspiration,”*® that the 
Cross is in a sense “‘antagonistic to all human 
aspirations,” that is, Christian and non-Chris- 
tian aspirations. Many faiths, one Cross! 
The problem of general revelation is not 
identical with that of the so-called points of 
contact, which is really a question of mission- 
ary approach, nor with that of spontaneity 
and receptivity, divine and humane. As all 
revelation must be acknowledged to depend 
on divine grace for its reception, as well as its 
occurrence, there is no difference between 
general and special revelation in this point. 
]. Danielou errs when he says* “In other re- 
ligions grace is not present.” As again Ru- 
dolf Otto has shown, in his study of Christi- 
anity and the Indian Religion of Grace, there 
isa tremendously strong awareness of divine 
grace in theistic Hinduism. The same is true 
of Mahayana Buddhism, as especially L. de la 
Vallée-Poussin has proved. There are two 
other aspects which have to be considered in 
a discussion of general revelation: In which 
sense are we to speak of it if we wish to con- 
ceive of general revelation as “preparation,” 


and what about the problem of truth? There 
is good reason to refer to the religion of an- 
cient Israel as preparatory. “It appears,” 
says H. R. Niebuhr,*! “that we have religious 
knowledge apart from revelation in our his- 
tory since we can speak about God with mem- 
bers of non-Christian communities, not only 
with Jews whose memories we largely have 
made our own but with Mohammedans and 
Hindus, using words which appear to have 
some common meaning.” Among most Chris- 
tian scholars there will be agreement that the 
apprehensions of the Hebrew faith are pre- 
paratory for the Gospel in a sense which no 
other particular revelation is. This is rec- 
ognized in the Old Messianic scheme of prom- 
ise and fulfillment (“Weissagung und Erfil- 
lung”) and in the conception of a “Heilsge- 
schichte.” I might remind you of Will Her- 
berg’s interesting address on “Judaism and 
Christianity : Their Unity and Difference.”*? 
In his Salvation of the Nations, J. Danielou 
has enumerated three points which mark the 
advance of the Hebrew over other “revela- 
tion,” namely 1) the understanding that God, 
as the living God, intervenes directly in the 
life of the people, 2) the understanding of and 
stress upon the fundamental unity of God, 
and, finally 3) the understanding that God re- 
veals himself as the God of holiness.** 

We do not share Wilh. Herrmann’s scepti- 
cism who, in The Communion of the Chris- 
tian with God, doubts that we could under- 
stand even the religious life of a pious Jsrael- 
ite because the facts which he interpreted 
as revelation do not have this power for us 
anymore.** Recent attempts to dissolve the 
close relationship between the two testaments 
have only renewed our conviction of their in- 
dissoluble unity which we have to uphold also 
against distinguished non-Western Christian 
theologians. 

We still remain within the chronological 
order when we attribute a modicum of pre- 
paratory character to the religions of ancient 
Iran, Greece and Rome, including the so- 
called mystery cults, and perhaps those of 
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Egypt and the ancient Near East. This is not 
only to claim historical connections, a pur- 
suit with which the scholars of the Religions- 
geschichtliche Schule were preéminently 
engaged, but rather to recognize, phenomeno- 
logically speaking, a type of religious experi- 
ence which, because it was characterized by a 
strong sense of the awesome mystery of the 
nature of ultimate Reality, may be called pre- 
paratory notwithstanding profound differ- 
ences. Now what shall we say with regard to 
religions which, antedating Christianity, 
show no historical or causal relations or none 
which could be documented? That would in- 
clude the so-called primitive religions, lower 
and higher; those of the middle type, dead 
and alive, such as the religions of the Aztecs, 
Teutons, Japanese, and finally world reli- 
gions such as Hinduism, Buddhism, Confu- 
cianism. (Islam, dependent upon Christian- 
ity, and the faiths derived from it are in a spe- 
cial category.) Here only a phenomenological 
approach can help. 

The first, and most important of all ques- 
tions, to ask—and here we have an unex- 
pected ally in Karl Barth—is: how is Ulti- 
mate Reality, how is God apprehended?®* As 
Christians we know of the supreme manifes- 
tation of God in Christ Jesus that is and must 
remain our standard, but that cannot mean 
that the apprehensions of the Divine which 
occur in these religions is to be seen as noth- 
ing and treated on a par with the claims of 
cults of finite values such as blood, soil, class, 
etc. as Barth suggests. It is not that we wish 
to play up the intimations which we find in an 
analysis of the religious experience of these 
religious communities to compete with the 
claim that the Christian kerygma has upon 
us, but rather to illumine the latter in the light 
of these experiences and their expression. 
And it is not necessarily so that we examine 
the non-Christian expressions of the experi- 
ence of God, by viewing them under catego- 
ries borrowed from Christian dogmatics and 
the Christian doctrine of God, but that we 
also seriously consider what implications 


these non-Christian apprehensions have for 
thought, life and conduct in those communi- 
ties. But there is more to general revelation 
than even that. There is no doubt in my mind 
that it is significant if in some religions, in 
primitive religions, e.g., a very incisive prepa- 
ration has to precede any attempt to enter into 
contact with the supreme reality—vigils, fast- 
ing, purifications, meditations. It is also sig- 
nificant that some religions seem to stress 
heavily what R. Otto has designated as the 
mysterium tremendum, such as the religions 
of Melanesia, of Western and equatorial Af- 
rica, of the Mayas, Aztecs, Assyrians, Jap- 
anese, also Islam and the Lamaistic form of 
Buddhism, while in other and in certain 
branches of non-Christian religions, espe- 
cially the so-called mystical the aspect of the 
mysterium fascinosum prevails. Let us con- 
sider one more important instance where it is 
justified to speak of preparation for the Gos- 
pel in non-Christian religions. F, Thomas 
Ohm, the outstanding German Catholic mis- 
sionary expert, has gathered in a large vol- 
ume the evidence for the many expressions 
for the Love of God found in the various re- 
ligions of the World.*® 

Finally—a third example—there is the de- 
gree to which the basic apprehension of the 
Divine includes a moral element. I think that 
R. Otto was rightly criticized by Dr. Oman, 
Streeter and others for failing to adequately 
demonstrate the interrelationship between 
the Holy and the Good in the Idea of the 
Holy." Recent studies in anthropology have 
provided theologians and philosophers with 
very much important material. There can be 
no question but that religions such as the 
Egyptian, Sumerian, Vedic-Brahmanic and 
more especially Judaism, Islam, Buddhism 
and Confucianism are far from prescribing 
indistinguishable or purely negative solutions 
on this problem. Max Mueller was not alto- 
gether wrong when he jotted down in his 
Chips: “An intuition of God, a sense of hv- 
man weakness and dependence, a belief ina 
Divine government of the World, a distinc 
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tion between good and evil and a hope of a 
better life, these are some of the radical ele- 
ments of all religions.”’** 

All this goes to show that we have no right 
to treat non-Christian religions indiscrimi- 
nately as a massa perditionis, The early Fa- 
thers of the Christian Church, especially the 
Alexandrians, were quite right in allowing 
for the notion of general revelation, and the 
Medieval Church was right to follow this 
lead. “The great pillars of the Catholic faith,” 
says Otto Karrer in his Religions of Man- 
kind,?® “from St. Paul, Clement of Alexan- 
dria, St. Augustine and St. Gregory the Great, 
to Gorres, Mohler and Newman were no less 
convinced champions of Christian truth, be- 
cause they combined their faith in the one holy 
Catholic Church with an open eye for all that 
was noble and worthy of reverence in the 
Non-Christian world. . . .” As late as the 
1?th century, Karrer again has shown, Car- 
dinal John de Lugo upheld this notion. (In 
Protestant theology this view has still to wait 
for recognition.) Thus he can say “that the 
adherents of religions and philosophies out- 
side the Church or Christianity have saved 
their souls within their respective creeds, and 
have done so by the grace of God, attaching 
itself their good faith and teaching them to 
cherish and put in practice those features of 
their worship, doctrine, philosophy and re- 
ligious community which are true and good 
and from God.’’#° 

We have indicated above some criteria by 

hich to evaluate in other religions the ap- 
prehensions of the Divine. Another criterion 

sthe degree of awareness and articulation of 
hese apprehensions. The Australian native 

or the Bushman or Hottentot) is aware of a 

uminous presence as his behavior at the 
found of the bull-roarer shows. He would 

ot behave this way at the sight of any other 
nite object. But this awareness does not 
match that expressed by Iranian or Hindu 
men of God of the types of Arda Viraf or 
anikka Vasaga. The highly sophisticated 
eological statements of a Moses ibn Mai- 


mun, an al Ghazali or a Ramanuja exhibit 
the highest degree of awareness as well as ar- 
ticulation of their vision and notion of God. 
Indeed it will surprise even those somewhat 
acquainted with non-Christian religions to 
what degree the differentiation of theological 
views is carried and how fine the distinctions 
are which have been made. I should like to 
refer to Gardet and Anavati’s Introduction a 
la theologie musulmane,*' recent studies in 
the Shaiva Siddhanta*? and Lamotte’s com- 
mentary on the Prajfiaparamita-Sitra,** to 
name just these inquiries into and exposi- 
tions of the development of doctrine in some 
major non-Christian religions. 
“Preparation” we may also call worship as 
it has been and is practiced outside of Christi- 
anity. First of all, the very fact that, in acts 
of reverence, man seeks God, waits for Him 
and is aware of his own numinous unworth 
vis-a-vis ultimate reality, as R. Otto calls this 
feeling. We find that many a non-Christian 
act of worship has a closer resemblance to our 
own attitude if we be religious than the indif- 
ferent one of the sceptic or the contemptuous 
one of the modern atheist. The laudable at- 
tempt to do away with all idolatry and idola- 
trous forms of worship may lead to the crea- 
tion of a deplorable vacuum such as exists 
among many preliterate peoples who have 
been led to abandon their traditional ways 
without something better to replace them. 
The cultivation of a genuine sense of awe I 
should consider a very important preparatio 
evangelica. Though it would be wrong to 
measure the nearness of religion to true wor- 
ship by the complexity of its cultus—just as 
it would be wrong to measure it by the ab- 
sence of any and all, it is true that certain 
genuine and meaningful ways by which com- 
munion with the Divine may be facilitated 
and preserved and which have been lost or 
are not shared in other religious communities, 
could well be regarded as “preparatory.” 
Prayer, fasting, meditation, certain forms of 
discipline are some of these forms. History 
shows us that a purely spiritualistic interpre- 
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tation of worship is difficult to maintain and 
easily leads to its evaporation. It is well and 
good to spiritualize the notion of sacrifice, 
but it may be asked if a sacrifice with the right 
intuition might not be more acceptable in the 
eyes of God than the complete absence of all 
sacrificial intention so often found in modern 
Western man. If the author of one of the 
finest books on worship, Evelyn Underhill, 
is right in stating that worship is the heart of 
religion, then, it seems to me, its presence, 
its degree of intensity, its nature and form 
would be of the utmost importance in evalu- 
ating cultus where we find it. Here too we 
may see a preparatio evangelica. 

There is finally wherever religion is found 
some form of togetherness. The Christian 
knows his fellowship to be unique as the Body 
of Christ. But here also we feel obliged to 
ask: is all other associating and covenanting 
just one massa perditionis or may we regard 
as “preparation” religious communities, com- 
munities of believers in the non-Christian 
world? It is easy to point out the heteroge- 
neity of all natural religious grouping among 
men, be it on a basis of consanguinity, locality 
or any other such principle. But what do we 
have to say in view of the fact that the re- 
ligious community which is legitimately re- 
ferred to as the forerunner of the ecclesia, 
namely, the Hebrew Qahal, is of the type of 
natural grouping based on ties of blood 
whereas the Buddhist Samgha resembles 
much more closely the ecclesia by being a 
specifically religious association? This latter 
type actually occurs already on the level of so- 
called preliterate societies in the form of the 
secret—and even more the mystery—societies. 
It does not mean to equate the Christian no- 
tion of the church with that of the mystery 
association of the ancient Greco-Roman-Ori- 
ental world—as it has been done frequently 
in the past—if we see in the principle of spir- 
itual relationship and brotherhood—mixed 
as it may appear here with the natural—the 
cult-group on the national basis,—a prepa- 
ratio for the profoundest notion of the com- 


munion of saints. Or again we may find that 
the respect paid to the spiritual father, 
teacher, guru, in various parts of the world, 
contrasts favorably with any lack of reverence 
or understanding what charisma means in our 
own supposedly Christian civilization. May 
not a true follower of Christ feel more at 
home in a gurukula in the midst of earnest 
disciples than in the typical bourgeois congre- 
gation or in any stereotyped cult-group? 

All of this implies a criticism of Kraemer’s 
stress in his Christian Message in a non- 
Christian W orld, upon the monolithic charac- 
ter of religious structures and institutions, 
These are, of course, in a sense, unified 
wholes: Judaism, Zoroastrianism, Hinduism, 
Buddhism, Confucianism, and the so-called 
primitive religions. 

Nobody will regard these colossal institu- 
tions in toto as a “preparation for Christ.” 
But Kraemer dispenses himself too easily this 
way from the task of carefully scrutinizing 
the composing elements. 

The historian of religions will study them 
and, because he must be more than a registrar 
of facts and phenomena, he will attempt to 
evaluate them. Just as the Christian theolo- 
gian will evaluate different elements in the 
Hebrew religion differently according to their 
affinity to the Christian kerygma, so he will be 
impressed by various apprehensions, notions, 
or attitudes in Islam, Hinduism, or Buddhism 
in differing ways. Last year’s Journal of 
Bible and Religion carried two interesting 
articles on “Reason and Experience” and on 
“Mutual Love” in Mahayana-Buddhism“ 
Once more we wish to take issue with Dr. 
Kraemer who criticizes sharply in his Madras 
paper the term “fulfillment.” “It is,” he says, 
“mistaken . . . to describe the religious pil- 
grimage of mankind as a preparation or 4 
leading up to a so-called consummation of 
fulfillment in Christ.’”45 We agree with his 
designation of Christ as the crisis of all reli 
gion and with his statement that God as he isf 
revealed in Jesus Christ is contrary to thef 
sublimest pictures we made of Him before weg 
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knew of Him in Jesus Christ,” but we reject 
his formula : continuity of discontinuity—the 
title he gave characteristjcally to his contri- 
bution in the Madras volume. Of course, “the 
Veda, the Koran, and the Gospel do not make 
a coherent scheme” (as Chenciah admits to 
Kraemer ),4° of course they do not answer 
the same questions. That we would never 
claim. Even Bultmann says rightly #7 “The 
Christian faith does not criticize from its 
standpoint the quest for God in non-Christian 
religions which it can only perceive and clar- 
ify but rather the answer which is given by 
non-Christian religion.” Dr. Kraemer dis- 
avows any right to see in the Persian religion, 
which even Brunner declares to come closest 
of the non-Christian faiths to Christianity, 
anything related. Because “the Mazdean be- 
liever is the courageous and self-confident 
fighter for God whereas the man who lives by 
the faith of Christ is a pardoned sinner.”48 
This is right, but does not disprove that in 
other ways : insistence on truthfulness, purity, 
sincerity, Zorostrianism would not represent 
a “preparation,” compared to some of the 
crude and ethically insensitive notions of cer- 
tain primitive religions or the questionable 
sensuousness of certain Hindu and Buddhist 
cults (Sahajiya, Tantrism). 

Dr. David G. Moses suggests in his previ- 
ously mentioned book that fulfillment needs 
not to signify continuation. Quite rightly he 
speaks of “fulfillment by repudiation.” In 
the words of Alan Richardson, “Special rev- 
elation is not a concrete illustration of general 
revelation but a correction and transvaluation 
of 

What we are advocating here is not some 
sort of syncretism, nor are we relativists. 
Our allegiance is to Christ and we do deem 

im the crisis of religions, Christian and non- 
Christian. But we feel that in the physical 
and spiritual struggle which is going on in 
he world today, we simply cannot afford and 
should not even want to deny that general 


t revelation of God includes also the other 
@eciths. In the words of a Catholic author 


(P. de Montcheuil) : “Christianity need not 
adapt itself to successive philosophies but it 
must take into account the spiritual experi- 
ences from which those philosophies are 
born.”5° Dr. Kraemer says, “the problem 
whether and if so where, and in how far God, 
i.e., the God and Father of Jesus Christ, the 
only God we Christians know—has been and 
is working in the religious history of the 
world and in man—is a baffling and awful 
problem.”*! Indeed it is. We should there- 
fore give it the most painstaking attention. 
Though we cannot anticipate the result of 
labors which will occupy scholars for per- 
haps the rest of this century at least, we 
should think that, to stay with Kraemer’s two 
examples, we should side with Clement rather 
than with Karl Barth here. “General revela- 
tion,” to quote him again, “does not mean to 
the Alexandrian father that all religious men 
have the true knowledge of God, but that all 
mankind is instructed and prepared for Christ 
when he comes, the religious history of man- 
kind being a unity in which the Incarnation of 
Christ is the culmination point.”®* For Barth 
all religions are—we add : only—“Unglaube” 
because “they do not constitute a real re- 
sponse to God’s self-manifestation in Jesus 
Christ.” The history which for Schopenhauer 
was a “semper eadem sed aliter,” is for the 
Swiss theologian and for his Dutch followers, 
the endless and manifold repetition of en- 
deavors at self-justification. We think that 
it is not impossible to reconcile both, the belief 
in general revelation and belief in the ‘Incar- 
nation. 

In the last chapter of his book on The 
Meaning of Revelation, Prof. H. R. Niebuhr 
says, “Revelation means God, God who dis- 
closes himself to us through our history. As 
our knower, our author, our judge and our 
only Saviour.”®% The way which man is trav- 
eling toward a realization of this insight is 
identical with the history of religion. In this 
sense all history is potentially ‘“Heilsge- 
schichte,” or as Dr. D. Moses puts it, “all re- 
ligions are ‘continuous’ in the sense that they 
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are all attempts to meet the fundamental re- 
ligious needs and aspirations of men every- 
where.” More accurate still is Dr. Farquhar’s 
statement in his classic, The Crown of Hindu- 
ism, which Friedrich von Hiigel quotes in the 
first volume of his Essays: “Neither is any 
one religion alone true in the sense that all 
others are merely so much sheer error; nor, 
again, are they all equally true; but while all 
contain some truth, they not only differ each 
from the other in the points on which they are 
true but also in the amount of importance of 
the truth and power possessed.”®5 

One last word. An era in the history of our 
studies was marked when the attempts at con- 
struing an wunilineal development in non- 
Christian religion such as the 18th and 19th 
centuries had indulged in, came to a close at 
approximately the time of the first world war. 
They were followed by a period of resolute 
refraining from all tracing of progress, devel- 
opment or even growth. Where a registration 
of fact was deemed insufficient, typological 
schemes were suggested. We have mentioned 
G. van der Leeuw’s Religion in Essence and 
Manifestation already as a highwater mark of 
these endeavors. Now the tide is turning 
again. Living in one world we wish to com- 
prehend something of the religious history of 
man after having amassed so much material 
which concerns it, seeing it in its unity—with- 
out failing in our loyalty to Christ, our Savior 
and Redeemer. It cannot be that the Chris- 
tian answer to the non-Christian religions be 
only disregard or contempt, it must be under- 
standing. That is, as Christians, we are con- 
vinced that man is created by God, thus that 
man may seek and find Him, the same God 
who revealed Himself in Christ and thus is 
Redeemer as well as Creator. Because in the 
Incarnation and in the Crucifixion the su- 
preme love of God is revealed as unambigu- 
ously as nowhere else, we have to see in this 
particular disclosure God’s final revelation. 
Because God created not only Europeans and 
Americans but Africans and Indians, Chinese 
and Japanese, it will also take Africans and 


Indians, Chinese and Japanese, not only Eu- 
ropeans and Americans to apprehend this 
truth fully. Much misunderstanding and 
scandal could have been avoided if that could 
have been always understood by Western 
Christians. Some Westerners and many 
Easterners have seen it, but many of the 
former thought that Christianity as such had 
failed. So they are ready to abandon it in 
favor of an Eastern cult or a so-called world- 
faith. Many and not the least gifted among 
the latter, after shedding their traditional be- 
liefs are driven into scepticism, thinly dis- 
guised as “scientific world-view,” as they are 
not made to feel that they too are called to 
help in the appropriation of the meaning of 
the Christian kerygma. “Christianity,” Fr. 
von Hiigel has written, “can, never ought to, 
satisfy just simply what men of this or that 
particular race desire, that and nothing else; 
Christianity is extant chiefly to make us grow, 
and not simply to suit us with clothes fitting 
exactly to the growth already attained.”® 
The great text of the historian of religions 
thus becomes the Epistle to ‘the Hebrews 
(Chap. 11), “So the God who revealed him- 
self continues to reveal Himself—the one God 
of all times and places.”’57 Or, to quote God- 
frey Phillips, “The universal religious life of 
mankind is the context in which Christian af- 
firmations reveal their fullest meaning. The 
general revelation of God, partial and many- 
sided, which has given rise to multitudinous 
forms of religion on the earth, is the best pref- 
ace to the special revelation in history of 
which Jesus Christ is the center,’’58 
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The Tradition of Jesus at the Point of Origin 


PAUL E. DAVIES* 


NOTHER title could be affixed to 
this article: “Beyond Form Criti- 


cism.”” The new discipline of Form 
Criticism was developed in gospel study be- 
cause Source Criticism could reach only so far 
and could yield only limited returns. Form 
Criticism, the child of this disappointment, 
opened up the whole field of the oral period 
and the tradition living in the living church. 
We propose to raise the question, Can we 
go back of the church tradition of Jesus to 
the point of origin? 

This is a question of procedure and 
method in the historical investigation of 
gospel materials. We may not go much be- 
yond the question, for this paper is intended 
to be exploratory and its conclusions are 
only tentative. When we have finished, we 
may have simply underscored the obvious. 

The title of Dibelius’ book, From Tradition 


to Gospel, has set the limits of much gospel 
study in the last twenty-five years. We 
have heard much about the living tradition 
in the church, the method of its transmis- 


sion through kerygma and didaché. We 
have seen church life reflected in the gospel 
material. We have made conjectures as to 
the form of the preliminary drafts of gospel 
stories and the crystallization of the passion 
narrative. This period of the earliest 
Christian community has become clear to 
us. Equally clear are the units of the tradi- 
tion which can be seen in the gospels as 
finally written down. 

But what of the original impact of Jesus? 
What of the tradition at the point of origin? 
We have hesitated to ask such questions, for 


* PAUL EWING DAVIES is Professor of New 
Testament Greek and Exegesis at McCormick 
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Chicago Society of Biblical Research, February 21, 
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some of these thorough-going form critics 
have left us deeply sceptical. These students 
discredited the aims of the “Jesus of history” 
school and left us in uncertainty. Bultmann 
said, “Interest in the personality of Jesus is 
excluded . . . I think that we can now know 
almost nothing concerning the life and per- 
sonality of Jesus.”? They said, We can hear 
only the whisper of his voice. Lightfoot 
joined the chorus: “It seems, then, that the 
form of the earthly no less than of the 
heavenly Christ is for the most part hidden 
from 

In some quarters the scholars seem to have 
abandoned the attempts to reconstruct the 
historical figure of Jesus, and many are con- 
tent to stop with the well-defined faith of the 
primitive church. And of course this faith can 
be directly related to the faith of the church 
today. What was good enough for the early 
church is good enough for us ;\that seems to 
justify the current point of view that rests 
with the belief of the primitive community. 

For example, Alan Richardson in his 
book, The Miracle Stories of the New Testo- 
ment, treats the miracles as part of the gospel 
record but considers them chiefly as signs of 
his teaching and as the result of meditation on 
the person and acts of Jesus. He says that 
the story of the blind man at Bethsaida is an 
enacted parable and that it isa secondary ques- 
tion whether the blind man was an histori- 
cal person. At one point he comes out plainly 
to say, “It is not possible to state more than 
that Jesus was believed by those who knew 
Him best to have worked the very miracles 
which the prophets had associated with the 
dawning of the Messianic Age. Faith itself 
will wish to draw the discreet veil of a rever- 
ent agnosticism over the desire to dogmatize 
as to . . . what precisely happened on any 
specific occasion.”* Richardson would say 
that historical criticism cannot of itself decide 
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for us whether the miracles occurred at all. 
The answer to the question, Did the miracles 
happen? is always a personal answer. Thus 
Richardson in this specific area rests in a sub- 
jective belief and presses historical criticism 
for no further inquiries. 

Another example of arrested inquiry may 
be found in John Knox’s recent book, Criti- 
cism and Faith, At the outset he makes the 
blanket claim that “biblical historical criti- 
cism not only has no stranglehold on Chris- 
tian faith, but does not have it in its power to 
destroy one jot or one tittle of the gospel.’ 
His basis for such a broad statement seems to 
rest on the idea that faith and the Gospel have 
to do with Jesus as he was remembered in the 
community. He would say that our knowl- 
edge of Christ does not depend upon what can 
be known about the life of Jesus. Our faith 
rests upon what is given within the life of the 
church. I quote: “The words which are of 
greatest and deepest concern to us as Chris- 
tians are not the words of Jesus but the words 
of the Christ, and the authenticity of these 
words is not established and cannot be im- 
pugned by criticism higher or lower.”® Our 
faith, Knox would say, rests upon what is 
given within the life of the church and “to 
stand within the community is to stand under 
the shadow of the event.’”® The first age of 
the church embodies the event in its initial 
character and impact. (It occurs to me that 
there is double-talk somewhere here. ) 

Now Knox is right when he insists that 
history includes fact and meaning, that the 
event includes both occurrence and interpre- 
tation or meaning. But this clear grasp of 
meaningful historical fact shades off into a 
broad dependence on the belief of the com- 
munity : “a historical event is this ‘something’ 
as it was received and responded to, as it was 
remembered and interpreted, as it became 
creative in history.”? The first question for 
John Knox is not: Did this actually happen? 
The real question is: What meaning did it 
have for the church? 

This point of view carried to its logical 


conclusion would find the Fourth Gospel 
more valuable than the Synoptics, for in the 
Fourth Gospel belief is primary with only a 
tenuous contact with historical fact. Emil 
Brunner has said as much in his book, The 
Mediator: “In faith we are not concerned 
with the Jesus of history as historical science 
sees Him, but with the Jesus Christ of per- 
sonal testimony, who is the real Christ and 
whom John shows just as plainly as . . . the 
Synoptists.” “. . . the Christian faith does 
not arise out of the picture of the historical 
Jesus. . . .” “The Jesus of history is not the 
same as the Christ of faith.”® 

Now this kind of statement bodes ill for 
honest historical study of the gospels, and it 
gives no adequate explanation of the Chris- 
tian movement that emerges from these be- 
ginnings. We have to have some clearer con- 
nection between the faith of the community 
and the claims of the kerygma, and historical 
reality. As Donald Baillie has said, “. .. 
apart from all authentic knowledge of the 
personality of the Jesus of history it is diffi- 
cult to see how the Church itself could con- 
tinue to be justified in saying these things 
about a particular historical figure.’”® 

In these recent years we may have been 
content to rest in the faith of the primitive 
community and to stop with the tradition cur- 
rent in the community. But every indication 
points back to the historical Jesus, for these 
stories are about an historical figure and this 
faith is vested in one who was a real person of 
history. How can we get back to Know the 
historical Jesus? 

We have learned from Form Criticism the 
valuable lesson that Jesus from the first was 
the object of faith, that it is useless to try to 
get back to the bare historical figure devoid 
of the faith of men and their believing inter- 
pretation. We are beginning to see that his- 
tory and faith are not mutually exclusive, for 
history is not bare occurrence. History is 
bound up with what is significant and mean- 
ingful. Are we then prepared to say that the 
historical event includes both occurrence and 
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meaning for men, and that for a person the 
historical event embraces both the impact of 
that person and the response in men evoked 
by him. Occurrence alone would leave the 
anchorite in the desert living by and for him- 
self. Response alone suggests the baseless 
vacuity of a myth. Both impact and response 
are held together in the tension of historical 
imagination or personal faith. Now in theory, 
the historical fact of Christ would then in- 
clude both the original impact and the re- 
sponse elicited from men. And as it appears 
to us, the gospels give ample ground for as- 
suming both elements. 

The gospels themselves are clear evidence 
of the impact of Jesus on the world of men. 
As William Manson has put it, “the main 
factor in the formation of the Christian nar- 
ratives was the initial, specifically religious 
impression produced upon the mind of the 
community by Jesus himself... .”2° The 
narratives center on Jesus with a clear intense 
focus as the one figure of significance. 

It is not easy to describe adequately the 
original impact of Jesus, and yet as F. C. 
Burkitt has said, “No account of Jesus is at 
all adequate which leaves mighty results 
which issued from that life wholly unac- 
counted for.” The evangelists recognize the 
new startling dimension of this impact, for 
they record the amazement of men in which 
they share. Of this they are sure, that they 
are describing the impress of a real historical 
person and real historical happenings. They 
do not tell the life of Jesus as a myth; they 
purport to tell historical facts of a real person. 
And they consistently record the impact of 
this real person as a religious impact on men. 
He came to seek out and to save the lost. 
Jesus registered in the religious life of that 
community, and the gospels only dimly sug- 
gest the depth and power of this impress. He 
comes with the highest authority attached to 
his words and deeds. He speaks as one who 
stood at the climax of the long history under 
God. He acts as one who has the powers of 
the New Age at his command. With supreme 
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confidence he declares the forgiveness of God. 
He proclaims the coming of a kingdom which 
claims from men repentance, obedience, hope. 
He does not teach a series of abstract prin- 
ciples but a dynamic message demanding de- 
cision. This kingdom did not hang in the air. 
It was coming upon man or had come upon 
men. Even the parables claimed from men a 
hearing and often the new decision of duty. 
As C. H. Dodd has phrased it, Jesus pro- 
claimed “an immediate and absolute sover- 
eignty of God in every sphere of human 
life.” 

This is not the place to give the full meas- 
ure of the impact of Jesus. But if we judge 
the force by the outcome, it was of a tremen- 
dous dimension, instinct at all points with 
what men recognized as the power of God’s 
own rule and reign, a mighty force to change 
life from fear to confidence, from anxiety to 
trust, from crushing failure to newness of life. 
It is not at all surprising that physical change 
in men took place under the pressure of this 
dynamic force, miracles we may call them, 
changes in the inner and outer man under the 
impact of this dynamic figure. As Luke re- 
cords it, “They came to hear and be healed” 
as though the two were not really separated 
one from the other. Were not the powers of 
the kingdom pressing in through Jesus to 
effect mighty changes in the world of men? 
These works were not mere seven-day won- 
ders ; they were the power of God’s rule sav- 
ing and restoring men. These words of Jesus 
were not simply principles of ethics—they 
were the pronouncements of one who some- 
how stood within the new order and declared 
its sovereign claims on human life and des- 
tiny. Beyond and behind the tradition and 
the prime explanation of the tradition was the 
impact of Jesus; and, in spite of the Form 
Critics’ scepticism, we must make full allow- 
ance for it. 

And it cannot be adequately described 
apart from the response in men. The whole 
event includes men’s reaction, their positive 
religious reaction in repentance, faith, loyalty, 
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obedience, trust, new hope in life. When we 
are seeking for historical origins, we must be 
ready to recognize what took place, here in 
time and place and circumstance, that Jesus 
stood before men, confronted them with the 
clams of the kingdom and that men re- 
sponded to him with radical changes in their 
whole religious life. This outcome was of the 
same character as the original force; there- 
fore, this response in men is a true and faith- 
ful indicator and gauge of the religious impact 
of Jesus. 

Those who responded, the disciples, sought 
means to express what had happened, and the 
gospels bear evidence of their struggle with 
limited language and thought forms to body 
it forth. In most cases they were content to 
repeat the story, to tell what had happened, 
and to leave the listener or reader to draw his 
conclusions. But just because the event was 
so transcending, so pregnant with religious 
meaning, the disciples would use the religious 
terms and insights of their inherited faith, 
Old Testament titles, terms, expectations. 
Doubtless also in their remembered picture of 
Jesus was the glow of the resurrection. But, 
as William Manson has pointed out, because 
they recognized Jesus as Lord and acknowl- 
edged his continuing sway, this did not mean 
that they had “no credible glimpse of him as 
teacher, as healer, as man of God wrestling 
with the demonic powers of evil and darkness, 
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and the response in faith. If we stress only 
the faith of the church, we will remain in a 
most uneasy and unsatisfactory relation to 
the factual reality of what really happened. 
On the other hand, a photographic snapshot 
picture of Jesus without interpretation is not 
history, it is as meaningless as a daguerreo- 
type of a forgotten ancestor. We understand 
the primal event as historical reality-in-re- 
lation-to-men. This makes reasonable the re- 
sults that flowed from that event. 2) The 
presence of faith, the religious interpretation, 
does not obscure the historical fact. It was 
part of it in the first instance, and without it 
we would not have religious history. The 
story of Jesus did not suddenly move into a 
totally different milieu when it was told and 
transmitted in the primitive church. Of 
course if we insist that this faith has created a 
myth, then we have a totally different situa- 
tion ; but that assumption has far less to com- 
mend it than what is the clear assumption of 
the gospels that the faith they register was 
vested in an historical person. I say, faith 
does not obscure the historical reality because 
it was an integral part of the original event, 
and it continued in the whole atmosphere of 
the transmission. 3) That leads to our third 
deduction : faith wasa selective and alsoa pre- 
serving factor in the continuing tradition of 
Jesus. What we are dealing with here is a re- 
ligious tradition of a religious event. Those 
stories were remembered that spoke of faith 
and ministered to faith. To be sure, there are 
some items of simple occurrence that have 
clung to the tradition such as Mark 14 :51-52 
(the young man who fled naked). And the 
legendary creeps in at some points as in the 
cases of Pilate’s wife’s dream and the fate of 
Judas. But these show up as extraneous in 
what is basically a religious tradition. We 
must also recognize that the interpretation 
in time and transmission picks up details from 
prophecy and from the current life of the 
church. But the main stream of the tradition 
deals with what did awaken faith and what 
can awaken faith. 
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4) Our fourth deduction follows hard upon 
the third: faith, belief, capacity to elicit reli- 
gious response are part of the test of historic- 
ity of a religious event. We have been led to 
believe that nearness or identity with the 
kerygma or the didaché indicate we are in 
touch with valid tradition. Without question- 
ing that test of historicity may we not go on 
to hold the whole religious tradition of Jesus 
up to this standard of its value for faith, in 
the first instance, as the disciples responded 
in faith and obedience, and in the second in- 
stance, as they remembered and re-told the 
stories that ministered to a like faith and obe- 
dience. Surely this test comes closer to the 
real character of the tradition than the me- 
chanical formulations in kerygma and did- 
aché. As Wm. Manson expressed it, “Not all 
signs have validity for the faith of the Chris- 
tian community but only those which can be 
reconciled with perfect trust, obedience, and 
reverence toward God.’’* There were other 
facts which the tradition might have included, 
but these are the facts of saving value to show 
that in Jesus God has visited and redeemed 
his people. 

5) Our fifth deduction is the obvious one 
that the finally crystallized tradition in the 
gospels has preserved the whole event for us, 
that is, both the impact of Jesus and the be- 
lieving response of men. The gospels record 
how Jesus registered with men, not the bare 
occurrence, not the amorphous faith creative 
of myths ; the gospels clearly assume that they 
present historical fact, a real contact of an his- 
torical person and a real response of men in a 
true historical situation. The evangelists be- 
lieve that is the way to present the great event 
which is the gospel, describing the saving ac- 
tion of Jesus, adding the faith-response of 
men. For example, the Gospel of Mark 
seems on the surface to be lacking in interest 
in theology just because the story is told by 
incidents with the response of men. Actually 
this restraint is part of Mark’s method: with 
Jesus and with the early church Mark feels 
that it is enough to point to the record and 


then the reader can make his own response in 
faith. Similarly, Matthew and Luke put the 
teaching of Jesus in the life-situation of his 
ministry as part of his total impact on men, 
but of course this teaching of the kingdom 
demanded from the first a believing response 
from men. 

6) Our last deduction is the practical one: 
We read the gospels properly, when we seek 
here to grasp the whole event of Jesus’ prime 
impact and men’s response in faith. We will 
of course make allowance for some accretions 
to the record in the course of its transmission. 
The gospels as a whole constitute a record of 
a religious event, not less historical because it 
includes the religious experience, not less but 
more truly religious because it holds fast to 
an historical person and an historical minis- 
try. When there emerge in the gospel story 
materials of only secondary or derived reli- 
gious meaning, such as the stories of the feed- 
ings or the walking on the water, we as gospel 
readers will not allow our minds to be di- 
verted from the main content of this record of 
a transcendent and transforming religious 
event. The gospels were written from faith 
to faith. Let us read them in confidence that 
they present the historical reality of what 
happened to men in and through the ministry 
of Jesus. Let us respond with the same faith 
that suffuses the whole tradition. 
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The Uses of Devotional Literature 


PAUL L. HOLMER* 


N one of the most striking aphorisms 
| which came from his pen Pascal notes 
that man is a thinking reed. Though 
a drop of water suffices to kill him, man, 
urges Pascal, is nobler than that which slays 
him ; for man knows that he dies and knows, 
too, the advantage which the universe has 
over him. The capacity to transcend the 
natural order in virtue of thought is, for 
Pascal, man’s glory. “All our dignity con- 
sists, then, in thought,” he says (Pensées, 
Aphorism No. 347). 
To be able to think backwards and make 
contemporary a non-existent past and to 
think forwards to that which may be but 
is not, is a singular instance of what it 
means to be human. Men are in conformity 
to time without being wholly subordinate 
to it. So too is it with the Christian. Repent- 
ance and hope (backwards and forwards as 
they are respectively) are the means to the 
achievement of Christian liberty. By taking 
eave of the past and orienting the self 
owards the kingdom of heaven, which is 
he content of the Christian’s future, the be- 
iever uses his capacity to think in the serv- 
ce of his own salvation. Thus to reflect is 
ot only a biological weapon as John Dewey 
nnd the instrumentalists have insisted nor 
s it either simply an intrinsic value— 
hough it may become such for some like 
‘ewman and Whitehead (cf. Newman’s 
Dn the Scope and Nature of University Edu- 
ation, Discourses IV and VII, and White- 
head’s Aims of Education, Chapters I and 
III). Reflection may also be the tool of the 
pirit. 
The man whose behavior is totally caused 
'y his own past is damned indeed. No past 
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is so significant that it ought to determine 
completely a man’s life. The past is always 
sinful and to be wholly indebted to it is a 
sign of spiritual meagerness. Of the past 
we must take leave. A man is as religious— 
and as Christian—as he is difficult to de- 
scribe in virtue of his history. The man 
whose life is hid in Christ makes the pres- 
ence of the living Christ determinative. 

We may even go further. Meaning in 
human existence is not unconditionally 
granted. Meaning, like happiness, is not 
bestowed indiscriminately. We discover the 
meaning of existing when our purposes 
allow the passing days to be bound into an 
order. Each of us is an historical being but 
we are not mechanical products of the 
energies of nature and history. Each must 
discover and will a purpose adequate to all 
of the circumstances of daily life. To do 
this is not easy. Even Christianity must be 
voluntarily grasped. To be born into Chris- 
tian faith is an impossibility for it would 
mean being born with the purpose already 
operative. God’s saving grace is for all a 
potentiality through natural birth; it is an 
actuality or a reality through a second birth. 
Another way of noting this is to point to 
the fact that character is not actually in- 
herited. If character means the concentra- 
tion of all of one’s energies upon;what is 
essential, if it means the possession of an 
abiding personal form for the passing con- 
tent of living, then it is certainly not the 
case that any of us have it at birth. The 
qualities of Christianity are not exhausted 
by any single set of categories but it is none- 
theless true that Christianity produces a 
specific kind of character in each believer. 
Character is a maturation not achieved by 
the act of simple endurance. There are as 
many forms of character as there are al- 
ternative ways of life. But as Christianity 
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declares what is essential—the one thing 
needful—so it produces in him who concen- 
trates upon the needful, a kind of character 
that is definitive and clear. As difficult as 
living a truly human life is, there is a beauti- 
ful justice about it. Surely it is as difficult 
for all as it is for me. Or, it is as easy for all 
as it is for me. There is no mass production of 
purposes or character. All the differential 
capacities of nature do nothing to steal this 
highest of responsibilities. And as parents, 
preachers, educators, and rulers, men can 
fortunately do very little to produce charac- 
ter. This is, of course, an expression of the 
life of freedom. By character remaining the 
most individual of possessions, both in its 
acquisition and its use, each one of us is 
left free to choose whom he or she would 
serve. Most of us, even the best of us, 


find another’s freedom a little reprehensible. 
We all seek occasionally to trespass upon 
others because we do not believe them ade- 
quate to their responsibilities. All men are 
to other men only like the stars—we incline 


but we do not compel. Our contentment 
with being human ought to be grounded too 
in the recognition of the fact that God seeks 
lovers and not slaves. To serve God is to 
serve freely. 

It takes maturity to appreciate the 
seriousness of human existence. Or perhaps 
it is the other way around: we mean by a 
mature person one who has found the 
reasons for seriousness because he has had 
to choose. If past events or other persons 
were causally determinate for each man’s 
existence it would be senseless to praise or 
blame ourselves or others; for the complic- 
ity of men would be so thorough as to forbid 
the recognition of responsibility. Much praise 
and much blame are misplaced and inappro- 
priate because we are not serious enough 
about ourselves to recognize that for which 
anyone ought to be praised. Often we laud 
others for their riches or their brains, their 
poise or their speech, when these are per- 
haps accidentally acquired. God’s judg- 
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ment is so fearful because He is not im- 
pressed by all that we men are in virtue 
of His endowment; it is, on the other hand, 
so gracious because it will be just and our 
deeds and our truth, not our brass and bluff, 
will therein be noted. 

But all that has been said has an applica- 
tion to the Christian life. For in no view of 
life is the possibility of a human life being a 
failure so clearly delineated. And no view 
of life offers so glorious an opportunity. 
The responsibility remains, however, each 
individual’s. Not even God usurps the in- 
dividual’s prerogative. Neither the Bible 
nor theology, nor grace nor faith, mitigate 
in the least the role of private and personal 
responsibility. For this reason I choose to 
discuss the heritage of Christian literature 
and its uses. Whatever else this literature 
may be it is at least directed towards 
strengthening the private religious life and 
it does it by making the issues of daily life 
fraught with Christian significance. In an 
indirect fashion it serves to make one’s re- 
sponsibility apparent. By both blunt and 
artful use of language it reminds each 
reader that his day is too short for dawdling 
and too important to be consumed by trivi- 
alities. 

Devotional literature is neglected by many 
Christians and I think to their sorrow. Illiter- 
acy has few advantages. The few that there 
are, are certainly temporary. Theology can 
be legitimately disavowed by all who find 
systematic reflection an aristocratic func- 
tion denied them. Lack of talent, the nature 
of one’s vocation, and the absence of oppor- 
tunity for training—these may be some of 
the reasons. But devotional literature pre- 
supposes little except a concern about the 
self. Despite its modest form devotional 
literature represents religious and Christian 
maturity; and the best of it, besides, con 
veys a theology where it ought to be, em 
bedded in the character of a man. Thougi 
Christianity is not plural, the attempts 
state it are. It is a misfortune that so many 
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THE USES OF DEVOTIONAL LITERATURE 


people become educated to the extent that 
they learn to express political, economic, 
and social views in non-provincial and per- 
haps géneric concepts without the learning 
that Christianity can also be so expressed. 
The devotional literature of the Christian 
church is one of the easiest ways of seeing 
what Christianity is. When the voices of 
the day become confusing, and even the 
pulpits echo the noise, the devotional litera- 
ture of the church remains pure and un- 
adulterated. Writers like Woolman, Igna- 
tius, Thomas 4 Kempis and William Law 
have wedded by decision the universal 
truths of God to the particulars of their life. 
Most of them tell of this adventure—a story 
of a particular life in a specific time—and 
illustrate the perennial relevance of Jesus 
Christ, who is the same through the passing 
days. To have anecdotal and partial ac- 
counts of religion may be enough for some 
seekers, but not for all. Devotional litera- 
ture is a product of those men whose re- 
ligious earnestness and intellectual talents 
enable them to describe Christianity with- 
out limiting its pertinence to themselves or 
their own period, nation or linguistic group. 
The educative value of such a literature is 
illustrated by the fact too that Augustine’s 
Confessions and Thomas 4 Kempis’ The Imi- 
tation of Christ and Fénelon’s Letters and 
numerous others are never outmoded. 

A common lie that threatens to provide 
consolation is the one we state in this man- 
ner: ““‘We need knowledge.” Social engi- 
heers try to convince us today that what we 
lack for social accord is proper social 
science. Men excuse their failings and 

eaknesses by naming their parents’ igno- 
rance as the efficient cause of their own. In 
# world where responsibility for the self is 
bur heaviest burden, sin takes the form of 
efusing responsibility altogether under the 
issertion that our ignorance frees us from 
's recognition. Obviously if intellectual 

‘ror is the problem, then knowledge and 
snorance describe the limits and locus of 
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concern. But if earnestness of life is de- 
scribed as lack of moral rectitude and a need 
for salvation, then God and man are the 
terms of the polar relation. As Christians 
we must not confuse ourselves or others. If 
one should ask, “But why does one make 
such an error in judgment as the one 
noted?,” Pascal and Brother Lawrence 
would give one pause. Very quickly would 
they convince us that “ignorance” is but an 
excuse. As in the New Testament itself, 
moral innocence is so rare, more rare in fact 
than the state of ignorance. What these and 
other writers do for us is to increase 
our sensitivity, not our knowledge; and 
strangely enough, we find that religious 
discernment and insight increases as sensi- 
tivity grows. 

This is why so able a writer on these 
matters as Douglas Steere can assert that 
great theology is born out of great devotion 
(cf. On Beginning from Within). Becom- 
ing devoted to Christ in every moment of 
one’s life enables one to learn, in turn, that 
there is no religious innocence anywhere in 
nature or history. Even the claims to ob- 
jectivity and high-minded disinterestedness 
are of religious significance. And the con- 
ditions to thinking theologically are prob- 
ably met in living as if God existed rather 
than in the memorization of verses or par- 
ticipating in committee action. When one 
notes the qualitative differences between 
theology written as an argument justifying 
a church or a position and used to prop the 
paid-help of the institution and that which 
is spontaneously engendered and is full of 
God’s strangeness and power, I think one 
notes also a difference in motive, intensity, 
and devotion. To know Luther’s theology, 
for example, one must know his tumultuous 
and earnest daily life. How cheap a com- 
modity theology becomes when the fol- 
lowers take it without tempering their own 
lives in God’s presence! Deitrich Bonhoefer 
has argued in The Cost of Discipleship that 
Christian grace is expensive, and the entire 
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devotional heritage of the Christian church 
reminds us that the saints of God have veri- 
fied this point in many different ways 
throughout history. 

The capacity to think, it has been argued, 
means the capacity to think about the pos- 
sibles. Not only actualities need engross us 
from day to day. To hope is a Christian 
virtue. The actualities of daily life are 
rather dismal and perhaps appear so in 
direct proportion to the moral aspirations 
of a man. The Apostle Paul says it in 
stronger fashion than most of us could 
honestly avow. He avers that if he could 
not hope, then he would be most miserable 
and his faith would be in vain. What we 
conceive as our possibility is the content of 
our hope. The Roman Catholic’s cultivation 
of interest in the lives of the saints has a 
commendable side to it, for by this means 
the Roman Church makes credible the view 
that the average man can become a saint. 
In Protestant biblicism one of two conse- 
quences ensues: either the everlasting 
words of praise for biblical characters serve 
to put their lives in foreign categories, well 
beyond measure, or, the virtues of the 
apostles are imputed to the church-goer in 
consequence of faith or acquiescence to church 
discipline or belief in sermonic homilies. 
To repeat Paul’s words and not his deeds 
even becomes a Christian’s task! All of us 
need the reminder which the lives of the 
saints of the past give us, viz., that holiness 
and steadfastness and purity have been 
achieved in higher degree than perhaps our 
memory or vision permits us to hope. And 
no oddity is too great to permit development 
in the direction of the imitation of our Lord, 
at least if you read the saints’ literature. 
Every story of God’s grace is an unlikely 
one; miracles are endless in number. To 
such a release can devotional literature 
bring your mind and mine. The release for 
the captives is ours here too. Our individ- 
uality and our historical context become 
tolerables when we learn of the possibilities 
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they permit with God’s help. 

Kierkegaard writes with unusual refine- 
ment about the fellowship of Christians. He 
notes that Christ meets men where all might 
find Him. It is indeed to the likeness and to 
the intrinsically human that Christ appeals. 
The crucifixion of the self that is required 
of each entails something different for each 
man. To be able to use one’s intellect to dis- 
cover one’s likeness with your fellowman 
is a devoted use of the intellect. It is not 
difficult to erect a barrier between yourself 
and others in virtue of superior intellectual 
and aesthetic taste. 

The scorn for the masses and the rabble 
is easily aroused in anyone who has the 
slightest proclivity for refinement and cul- 
ture. But God has his measure which gives 
no man solace in his comparisons. To use 
your differences from another as the tools 
for establishing your community with him 
is the technique most of the devotional 
writers have succeeded in utilizing. Fre- 
quently, theology serves to separate those 
who know from those who donot know, and 
because of the nature of theology, this dis- 
tinction is given a religious status. The 
writers we have noted are a corrective to the 
aristocratic tendencies of theologizing ; for 
they remove the advantage of knowing from 
the knower by placing the emphasis upon 
one’s stattts before God, not men. The 
denial of religious efficacy to the intellect 
comes easy for those who have little intel- 
lect to worry about; the denial of its efficacy 
to those who enjoy its use comes harder, for 
they must learn that even here one wins by 
losing. Lest this give undue consolation to 
the wilfully ignorant, it may be pointed out 
that ignorance is never religiously effica- 
cious. To be intelligent is to have developed 
a potentiality, and to use this potentiality as 
an instrument is to have assumed one’s re- 
sponsibility as a human being. To be wil- 
fully ignorant is to have refused this re 
sponsibility. God saves us as human beings 
who are responsible and who need Hi 
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THE USES OF DEVOTIONAL LITERATURE 


because our own potentialities are not 
enough. We are not redeemed if we refuse 
to recognize responsibility. Though native 
talents vary considerably, we all have them. 
It is not through denying their existence 
that we find God, but through using them to 
discover our inadequacies that we do find 
God. 

Often persons whose talents may be 
rather slender criticize our universities for 
harboring atheists. Before condemning 
educational policy it may behoove each of 
us to examine his own life. Certainly there 
are atheists who teach and theorize at public 
expense. They reflect from a premise that 
implies the denial of God’s existence. But 
there is another kind of atheist, the person 
who lives as if God does not exist. The 


practising atheist can be an individual who 
lives as if ministers, the church, and the 
Bible do exist. He may respect faith and 
doff his hat to all things ecclesiastical. 
However, if he never behaves as if there 
is a living power which is God in this world, 


he practises his life without God. It is no 
worse to be a theoretical atheist expound- 
ing a system without a God than a practis- 
ing one. It is merely a more obvious and 
dramatic flaunting of things religious. Per- 
haps it is much less insidious than the easy 
and persuasive living that recommends 
godlessness by such style and magnificence. 
It is here that each of us needs to examine 
himself. We are all masters at fooling each 
other and convincing the observers that we 
pass the proposed tests. But to remember, 
as one of Kierkegaard’s pseudonymous 
authors says, that human life is an examina- 
tion in which one cannot cheat—and so it 
must be for all Christians—this is the diffi- 
culty. Pascal is a master at discerning his 
own deviousness and yours too. So is Igna- 
tius Loyola who urges single-mindedness as 
a remedy for behavioral duplicity. And 
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most of the other works—Theologia Ger- 
manica, Augustine’s Confessions, The Little 
Flowers of St. Francis, etc.—urge our self- 
scrutiny where most ministers of the gospel 
find it most difficult, on the side of behavior. 
To be able to do it by oneself with only the 
author and God as audience is an effective 
and Christian use of one’s private medita- 
tion. 

It must be remembered that a human life 
can be a failure. Animals do not fail. They 
die without censure or praise. A human life 
is conditionally good, conditionally worthy, 
and conditionally meaningful. Life itself 
is a gift; and though it is not earned it is 
nonetheless subject to purposive and inten- 
tional demands. Thus man transcends even 
the natural order by creating another 
through voluntary love and maintaining 
others not because of instinctual urges but 
because of charity, pity, and a moral duty. 
And if our lives as creatures of nature show 
our “imago dei,” much more do our moral 
and religious orderings. The authenticity 
and richness of life that moral and religious 
views of life presuppose come from a volun- 
tary wrestling with the powers of existence. 
They do not come by fiat. Even repentance 
demands honesty about the self, and is thus 
hedged by a demand. For these reasons 
and others already noted, the devotional 
literature of the Christian church can have 
such meaning in our lives. It causes aware- 
ness of the conditional factors in our ex- 
istence. It is designed to make our concern 
beneficial and our worry profitable. More 
than this, it portrays us so well as to in- 
crease our need for the New Testament and 
Jesus Christ. The man who needs God is 
very close to Him. With the many agencies 
competing for the suzerainty of our moral 
selves, it behooves us to use what God has 
caused to exist for our own salvation. 
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The Task of Our Association 


CARL E. PURINTON* 


I 
Our Original Aim 


CCORDING to Professor Elmer 
A W. K. Mould, who served as histo- 
rian at the 40th anniversary meeting 
in Cincinnati, the earliest formulation of our 
aims as an association was a statement of 
five objectives described by Professor Charles 
Foster Kent of Yale University at the second 
annual meeting of the original Midwest branch 
in Chicago, June, 1919.1 These objectives 
were (1) to bring instructors together in close 
fraternal relations, (2) to correlate results 
of experience, (3) to develop courses and 
methods, (4) to standardize Bible work in 
secondary schools, and (5) to codperate in 
establishing new departments in colleges and 
in strengthening those now in existence. It 
will be recognized that the purpose to “bring 
instructors together in close fraternal rela- 
tions” is basic to all the others listed. The 
rest are outgrowths of the first. 

A succession of leaders have reiterated the 
thesis that our Association is basically a fel- 
lowship of friends engaged in a common un- 
dertaking. In her presidential address of 
1931 Professor Laura H. Wild of Mount 
Holyoke compared the aims of NABI with 
those of SBL&E in the following words: 
“While we hope our contributions will al- 
ways be based upon real scholarship, we were 
organized for mutual helpfulness as teachers 
and there is still a big part for us to play in 
just that function, which no other organiza- 
tion undertakes.””” 


* Professor of Religion in Boston University Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts since 1946 and 1953 President of 
the National Association of Biblical Instructors. 
This article is in large part the presidential address 
delivered before the national meeting at Garrett 
Biblical Institute, Evanston, Illinois, December 27, 
1953. 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of NABI 
was celebrated at a meeting held at Union 
Theological Seminary, New York, in De- 
cember, 1934. I recall vividly the warmth of 
good fellowship which pervaded this gather- 
ing. The outstanding feature of that cele- 
bration was a dinner in the private dining 
room of the Union Refectory, followed by 
an historical account of the Association de- 
livered by Professor Eliza H. Kendrick of 
Wellesley, which in its turn was followed 
by several brief, informal reminiscences by 
older members. Dr. Ismar J. Peritz of Syra- 
cuse University, in a very real sense founder 
both of NABI and JBR, described the way 
in which the idea of an association and a 
journal came to him. The story is reported 
in Professor Mould’s history, but it is worth 
repeating here. “I had a colleague,” said Dr. 
Peritz, “in the department of mathematics in 
Syracuse University who was associated with 
an association of teachers of mathematics 
and who edited its journal, called The Mathe- 
matics Teacher. We often met and he would 
incessantly talk to me about what their as- 
sociation and its journal were doing. It was 
then that the thought came to me, ‘Why 
might we not have an association of Bible 
teachers and a journal?’ With this thought 
I came to the meeting of the Society of Bibli- 
cal Literature and Exegesis at Columbia 
University in 1909. . . .”8 

What happened at that meeting is well 
summarized in Prof. Eliza H. Kendrick’s 
historical account, “Twenty Five Years of 
the National Society of Biblical Instructors,” 
to use her own phraseology. She was ap- 
parently under the impression that the year 
was 1908 in which the idea of the Association 
was conceived. However, there is no doubt 
she was describing the same meeting referred 
to by Dr. Peritz. I quote her words: 
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THE TASK OF OUR ASSOCIATION 


Following the meeting of the Society of Biblical 
Literature a little group of four members of that so- 
ciety were talking together of their particular prob- 
lems as college teachers of the Bible. They agreed 
to form an association, to summon those who might 
be interested, to call a meeting for the coming year 
and arrange a program. And thus the National As- 
sociation of Biblical Instructors was born.‘ 


The four founding members were Ismar J. 
Peritz of Syracuse University, Irving F. 
Wood of Smith College, Raymond C. Knox 
of Columbia University, and Olive Dutcher 
of Mount Holyoke College. The first pro- 
gram meeting was held the following year 
at which time Professor Charles Foster Kent, 
Wolsey Professor of Biblical Literature in 
Yale University, was elected president, an of- 
fice which he continued to hold until the 
time of his death in 1925. 

In stating the purpose of the newly-formed 
association, Dr. Kendrick went on to say— 
and I quote her own words again: 


It was the right moment for the opening of a fo- 
rum of discussion such as this was meant to be. 
Teachers of the Bible were wrestling in their dif- 
ferent schools with the same questions and there 
were many ways in which they might help each 
other. To come together annually and learn to know 
each other was not the least of the things to be 
gained by the formation of such a society. . . .° 


Out of this “forum of discussion,” as Miss 
Kendrick called it, have come many things. 
Most important among them has been the 
continuation of the discussion itself in the 
annual meetings which now number not one 
but six. We even have a group of Canadian 
members. They constitute the nucleus of 
what may become in the future a Canadian 
section of the NABI and another channel 
for the continuation of the discussion. When 
that time comes we shall have to decide, in- 
cidentally, what to do with the word, “Na- 
tional,” in the title of our association. The 
Journal of Bible and Religion, founded in 
1933, has been a medium for the broadening 
of the discussion. Many problems have been 
considered in our meetings, problems reflect- 
ing the changing needs of the times. Many 
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projects have also been undertaken and car- 
ried to completion, but that is in the record. 
This is where we have come from. 


II 
Our Present Task 


In the early days of our Association, as at- 
tested by the records, much emphasis was 
placed upon the importance of making the 
teaching of Bible and religion intellectually 
respectable, in other words academic. This 
matter of maintaining standards was taken 
seriously, as it still should be. Christian Ed- 
ucation for 1924 published a paper by Dr. 
Henry T. Fowler of Brown University on 
the subject, “The Biblical Teacher’s Schol- 
arly Responsibility,” urging first that mem- 
bers of our profession make the teaching of 
Bible academic, and second, that teachers 
themselves take constant part in scholarly 
activity, if not taking part in original re- 
search, at least keeping informed about such 
research. 

This emphasis upon the importance of be- 
ing academically respectable was maintained 
for a long time and for a good reason. The 
reason was that for a good part of the nine- 
teenth century formal religious instruction on 
the undergraduate level of higher education 
had either been dropped from the curriculum 
or relegated to a place of academic insignifi- 
cance. This was, of course, in sharp con- 
trast to the type of education offered in our 
colleges and universities in the’ colonial 
period. Consider, for example, the following 
description of the Yale College curriculum 
for 1724: 


All undergraduates, except freshmen, who shall 
Read English into Greek, shall Read some part of 
ye old testament out of Hebrew into Greek in ye 
morning, and shall turn some part of ye new testa- 
ment out of ye English or Lattin into ye Greek att 
evening att ye time of Rescitation before they begin 
to recite ye originall tongues. All undergraduates 
shall publickly Repeat sermons in ye hall in their 
Course, and also batchellors, and be constantly ex- 
amined on Sabbaths at evening prayer. 
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All students shall, after they have done reciting 
rhetorick and ethicks on Fridays, recite Wolebius 
theology, and on Saturday morning they shall recite 
Ames theologie thesis in his Medulla, and on Satur- 
day evening ye Assemblies shorter Chatechism in 
Lattin and on Sabbath Day attend ye explication of 
Ames Cases of Conscience.® 


Within a hundred years after the quoted 
statement was published, theological educa- 
tion had been removed from the undergradu- 
ate curriculum and placed in separate schools 
of theology. ‘“The effect,” according to E. E. 
Aubrey to whom I am indebted for the quo- 
tation describing the curriculum at Yale in 
1724, “was . . . to denude the undergradu- 
ate curriculum of religious instruction in the 
formal sense.” Only within the lifetime of 
this Association has it been recognized that 
formal instruction in Bible and _ religion 
needed to be restored to the academic cur- 
riculum. This, I believe, accounts in large 
part, for the reiterated emphasis in the earlier 
programs of this Association and in articles 
published for NABI in Christian Education 
upon what seems to have been considered 
the peculiar obligation of teachers of Bible 
and religion to maintain high scholarly 
standards and to win for their subject matter 
the respect of colleagues in other fields of 
instruction, 

Creative scholarship among teachers of 
Bible and religion will always be a desider- 
atum. And the time has not yet ceased 
when it is important to defend the thesis that 
formal instruction in religion should be given 
an integral place in the academic curriculum. 
In this area eternal vigilance appears to be 
the price of survival. Nevertheless, the center 
of gravity has shifted. The task of members 
of our Association in this day is to orient 
our teaching more directly to the basic re- 
ligious needs of students. The revival of in- 
terest in theology is one expression of con- 
cern for basic religious needs. This is not 
an argument for a return to the theological 
type of education in vogue at Yale in the 
year 1724. It is not possible to turn the 
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calendar back a century or two as that would 
involve. Nevertheless, in undergraduate 
courses dealing with Bible and religion we 
have the opportunity to grapple directly with 
the most fundamental questions of religion. 
This is the most important thing that we 
can do today. 

Nathan M. Pusey, the new president of 
Harvard University, did something out of 
the ordinary for Harvard presidents recently, 
He delivered an address at the opening con- 
vocation of Harvard Divinity School. The 
last preceding address of a Harvard Uni- 
versity president before the Divinity School 
had been delivered in 1909 by Charles Wil- 
liam Eliot. President Eliot’s title had been 
“The Religion of the Future,” and it was 
apparently this title and the non-theological 
content of the address which led Dr. Pusey 
to formulate the thoughts published in Har- 
per’s under the title, “A Religion for Now.” 
Dr. Pusey’s thesis is found in the following 
words : 


President Eliot had a creed, whether he admitted 
to it or not. It is there implicit in every line of his 
address. But in our time most of us will find this an 
inadequate one. What this proves, I think, is that 
our need was not then and is not now to get rid of 
creeds, but rather to examine into them, and now 
again, more especially, to find an adequate one for 
our time. We need to know, but we need also to be- 
lieve, and what we want especially to do is to believe 
knowingly and to know with conviction.’ 


This formula, ‘to believe knowingly and 
to know with conviction,” admirably de- 
scribes the blending of intellectual and re- 
ligious elements appropriate to an academic 
classroom in Bible and religion. What | 
know of my students leads me to believe that 
this is what they are looking for. Recently 
a group of departmental majors came to my 
home for Sunday evening supper and an in- 
formal discussion. A committee of three had 
been delegated the responsibility of initiat- 
ing discussion and had chosen the topic, 
“What are students thinking about, reli- 
giously?” In the course of what might be 
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THE TASK OF OUR ASSOCIATION 


termed the initial panel presentation, one of 
the student committee called attention to re- 
cent surveys of student ppinion which had 
appeared in Time magazine for November 5, 
1951, and in Newsweek for November 2, 
1953. The students present in my home 
seemed to think these reports fairly accurate 
and I shall therefore call attention to certain 
conclusions found in these reports. News- 
week found significant differences between to- 
day’s collegians and those of preceding gen- 
“Shrewder, more mature than 
their grandfathers, more cautious than their 
fathers, they worked harder and were more 
likely to think things through. Socially, eco- 
nomically, politically, emotionally, and philo- 
sophically, they wanted to conform and to 
have security.” Newsweek found among stu- 
dents a renewed interest in religion that was 
“no fad.” The report went on to say, “Re- 
ligion courses on most campuses were well- 
subscribed, and religious emphasis weeks 
were a big hit with the students.” 

The Time report characterized “the 
younger generation” as follows: (1) They 
are grave and fatalistic; (2) They are con- 
ventional and gregarious; (3) Their morals 
are confused; (4) They expect disappoint- 
ment; (5) They want a faith. Summarizing 
their religious attitudes, the Time reporter 
concluded, ““There is no formal religious re- 
vival among the young. God, for most young 
Americans, is still a vaguely comforting 
thought, theology a waste of time, and de- 
nominations beside the point. To large num- 
bers of them, religion is still merely an ethi- 
al code. But God (whoever or whatever 
hey understand by that word) has once more 
become a factor in the younger generation’s 
houghts. . . . It is no longer shockingly un- 
ashionable to discuss God. . . . Church at- 
tndance among the young has increased, 
partly because churches have made strong 
forts to win new followers through social 
nd sport activities. But there is an unques- 
ioned spiritual need at work, too. . . . Not 

any of today’s young people say they have 
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seen God, but they think everybody needs to 
see God.” 

If the Time and Newsweek reports are at 
all accurate, not many members of this col- 
lege generation will find in Henry David 
Thoreau and his uncompromising individual- 
ism a model to follow, although there are 
still staunch non-conformists among our stu- 
dents. Nor does William Ernest Henley’s 
Invictus, with its concluding line, “I am the 
master of my fate, I am the captain of my 
soul,” express the spirit of this generation of 
students. Least acceptable in these reports 
is apparently the word “fatalistic.” Students 
agreed that many of their generation are 
fatalistic in feeling that the course of events, 
including those directly impinging upon their 
own lives, was beyond their control. Yet it 
is still true that “hope springs eternal in the 
human breast” and it is particularly charac- 
teristic of the time of youth. Our students 
would like to be hopeful. They are not ready 
to admit that there is no possibility of better- 
ment for the world in which they live. They 
may not have faith to move mountains, 
but they do hope that they in their day may 
be able to move things along “an inch or 
two.” The theme chosen for the second as- 
sembly of the World Council of Churches, 
scheduled for Evanston in the summer of 
1954, is most relevant—‘The Christian 
Hope,” even though one may question just 
how intelligible that message will be for stu- 
dents if the message of hope is couched in 
the phraseology of the second coming of 
Christ. 

There is a passage in Leo Tolstoy’s Con- 
fession in which he describes the ebb and 
flow of religious vitality in his own life. “I 
remembered,” he writes, “that I only lived 
at those times when I believed in God. As 
it was before, so it was now; I need only be 
aware of God to live; I need only forget Him, 
or disbelieve in Him, and I died. What is 
this animation and dying? I do not live 
when I lose belief in the existence of God. 
I should long ago have killed myself had I 
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not had a dim hope of finding Him. I live, 
really live, only when I feel Him and seek 

It has seemed to me that in my courses 
this past semester there has been a corre- 
sponding rising and falling of student in- 
terest, that my classes have come to life 
when we touched upon the deepest things. 
For example, there was the day when we 
were discussing ethical and religious ideas 
in the early chapters of Genesis and particu- 
larly in the “J” story of creation. The con- 
tent of the Yahwist’s understanding of God 
seemed to get across when I read a stanza 
from James Weldon Johnson’s The Creation, 
with its intimation both of the majesty and 
the love of God: 


Up from the bed of the river 

God scooped the clay; 

And by the bank of the river 

He kneeled him down; 

And there the great God Almighty 

Who lit the sun and fixed it in the sky, 

Who flung the stars to the most far corner of the 
night, 

Who rounded the earth in the middle of his hand; 

This Great God, 

Like a mammy bending over her baby, 

Kneeled down in the dust 

Toiling over a lump of clay 

Till he shaped it in his own image; 

Then into it he blew the breath of life, 

And man became a living soul. 

Amen. Amen. 


Then there was the day when we talked 
about Hosea and what he meant by “knowl- 
edge of God.” One of my students who had 
hardly spoken all semester talked at some 
length and with genuine insight. The rest of 
the class listened in a deep silence. William 
Blake and one of his “Memorable Fancies” 
are always a help in getting behind some of 
the queer actions of the prophets to the 
inner meanings of prophetic religion. We 
came to the Book of Jeremiah just before the 
Christmas holiday at a time when students 
are tired of books and especially of books so 
jumbled up as is the Book of Jeremiah. But 
after two days’ discussion of Jeremiah and 
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his times, something of what it felt like to be 
a prophet seemed to be communicated when 
we played on the departmental phonograph 
Leonard Bernstein’s Jeremiah Symphony. 

These were some of the moments of ani- 
mation during this past semester and they 
point to the fact that students will respond 
when really confronted with the basic things 
of religious life. I asked one of my students 
to write down some of the reasons why stu- 
dents elected a course in the Bible. She 
talked with other students and then gave me 
a balanced account of various reasons why 
students had enrolled in the course, including 
the inevitable attraction of academic credits. 
But there was also what she described as “a 
hopeful desire to understand their Bible in 
order to understand their religion more fully. 

Some of our students, at least, come to us 
with “a hopeful desire.” Is it not our task 
to help them to find fulfilment of their hope- 
ful desire? 


III 
Our Future 


We have now dealt with past and present. 
This is the point at which apocalyptic writ- 
ings become less specific and deal in gen- 
eralities. 

In referring to the future of the Associa- 
tion, I shall be very brief. I wish simply to 
cite a problem related to our teaching and re- 
fer to an important anniversary of our Associ- 
ation which will be upon us before we realize 
it. 

The problem is that of the sectarian versus 
the non-sectarian approaches to religion in 
education. The revival of theology has been 
accompanied by a revival of sectarianism. 
The sectarian approach to religion in educa- 
tion is being urged upon us more and more 
at the present time. I am told that discussion 
of this question loomed large at the Golden 
Anniversary Convention of the Religious 
Education Association which assembled in 
November in Pittsburgh. The symposium on 
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“Philosophy of Education and Religious Education to be published containing signif- 
Values” published in the November-Decem- icant groups of articles intended to furnish 
ber number of Religious Education contains preparation for the twelve seminars set up 
a detailed exposition of the issues at stake. for exploration of various topics at the Pitts- 
The problem may not exist on the theologi- burgh Conference. Our fiftieth anniversary 
cal school level. On the college and uni- may well serve us as a means of focussing 
versity level it is a very different matter. again on our task individually and collec- 
Here over a period of many years we have tively as teachers of Bible and Religion. 
developed departments of religion with I conclude with words used by the his- 
classes in which students sit side by side, torian of our first twenty five years as she 
although they come from Jewish, Catholic, looked forward to the succeeding quarter 
Protestant and other backgrounds, and find century: 

that they have much in common. It is not The first quarter-century is ended. The elders 
a matter of finding a lowest common de- among us have enjoyed looking back to the begin- 
nominator. Students from each group fre-  nings, the younger will be looking forward to a sec- 
quently take pride in teaching other students ond quarter century. In the year 1959 some of those 
the beliefs and practices of their faiths. Such With us tonight will perhaps gather for the celebra- 
illuminating examples of the benefits of 


, ; : another twenty-five years of work? Who can say 
American democracy in action and have what theories of education may then prevail! Who 


strengthened the conviction that in Ameri- can say what Bible study may then mean, what “new 
can religious life there is beneath our differ- light” may have “broken forth from God’s word”! 
ences a common faith. Must we give up on Let us leave with them this hope—that they may 


meet in a better day than ours, in a world in which 
the college and university level this inter- they have done their part to train men and women 
denominational approach and substitute for who take more heed than we do today to the mes- 


it the pattern of segregation in education so sages of the prophets and the teachings of Jesus.” 
frequently urged in some circles today? I 

for one do not believe it will be necessary, 

but it is important to face the issue. REFERENCES 


Finally, I should like to remind you that ‘ JBR, Volume XVIII, No. 1 (January, 1950), 
we have a Golden Anniversary looming up pp, 14 
before us in the not too distant future, the *JBR, Volume XVIII, No. 1 (January, 1950), 
year 1959. It is, no doubt, too soon to be- 
gin active preparations for it. Yet whenthe , INAB L nae IIL No.1 ( 1935), >. 37 
time comes I hope we may make as adequate 


preparation for it as did the Religious Educa- —* Quoted by Edwin E. Aubrey in Hazen Pamphlet 


tion Association through its official journal. Number Thirty, “The Religious Element in Higher 
You were no doubt as impressed as I by the Education.” 

quality of the five issues of Religious Educa- ae “oe Pusey, Harper's Magazine, Decem- 
tion published prior to the 50th Anniversary , a 


Meet; ; *Leo Tolstoy, in A Confession and What I Be- 
Meeting of REA. A generous subsidy made _ jjeye (World Classics Edition), p. 76 


it possible for expanded issues of Religious *JNABI, Volume III (1935), Part 1, p. 40 
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Achieving Religious Objectives 


C. MILO CONNICK* 


HEN educators seek to discover 

methods of achieving religious 

objectives in the educational pro- 
gram, they are likely to agree upon one point 
only, the necessity of having a program. Be- 
yond this, they tend to be good “protestants” 
and assert the right of private judgment. 

Take the word “education.” What does 
it mean? An unabridged dictionary lists six 
principal definitions—ranging all the way 
from “the impartation . . . of knowledge” 
to “the rearing of insects.” For some, edu- 
cation means “discipline.” For others, it 
means “exposure.” For yet others, it means 
“transmission.” For this writer, it means 
“function,” the process by which the felt 
and unfelt needs of the bio-psycho-socio- 
spiritual organism are related to the totality 
of his environment. 

Then there is the word “religion.” Its 
omnifarious character is well-known. For 
some, it denotes submission (in matters of 
faith and morals) to a supernaturally estab- 
lished and historically continuous truth- 
transporting and life-saving institution. For 
others, it means acceptance of a particular 
person revealed in a particular book to a 
peculiar people. This particular person is 
regarded as the patent-holder of the sole 
turnstile which admits one into eternal glory 
or keeps him forever in outer darkness. For 
yet others, religion is the ethics of the mores, 
freed from the taint of supernaturalism. For 
this writer, it is any and every experience 
the meaning of which is derived from its re- 


*C. Milo Connick since 1946 has been Professor 
of Religion at Whittier College, Whittier, Cali- 
fornia. Prior to that date, he was Head of the 
Bible Department at the Northfield School for Girls, 
E. Northfield, Mass. He is at present President of 
the Pacific Coast Section of N.A.B.I. A paper read 
at the national meeting in Evanston December 27, 


1953. 


lation to the Prime Mover, the source of 
axiogenesis and axiosoteria. 

Again, there is the term “objective.” 
What do we seek to accomplish by the aca- 
demic process? One would think that the 
answer could be found by consulting the 
catalogs of colleges and universities. But 
alas, it is not necessarily so! Examination 
of a number of catalogs reveals two interest- 
ing and perhaps disturbing facts: (1) some 
institutions do not record their objectives; 
(2) other institutions record such a variety 
of objectives that a common denominator is 
difficult to discern. 

In the presence of such a bewildering va- 
riety of interpretations of education, religion, 
and objectives it behooves one to speak not 
with authority but as the scribes. In this 
spirit, the writer would like to suggest the 
following as a suitable (but not an exhaus- 
tive or infallible) list of religious objectives 
for the academic program of higher educa- 
tion: 


1. Students should acquire a body of information 
broad enough and varied enough to give them an 
accurate conception of the physical and biological 
world and the human societies that people it. 

. They should receive training in the skills of criti- 
cism and communication. 

. They should develop appreciations. 

. They should develop a lively concern for the well- 
being of their fellowmen. 

. They should secure an understanding of the teach- 
ings and resources of religion. 


If these are legitimate goals, how shall they 


be achieved? There are, basically, two 
methods of approach, the traditional and the 
functional. In the traditional method, the 
instructor (unconsciously or by design) 
plays the role of the authority. It is easily 
recognized in the following caricature. 

On the first day of class, “God” walks into 
the classroom and announces the title of the 
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ACHIEVING RELIGIOUS OBJECTIVES 


course. (He evidently assumes that the stu- 
dents might remain for eighteen weeks with- 
out discovering this pearl for themselves. ) 
Then “God” enumerates the objectives of 
the course, indicates what books shall be 
read, when examinations will occur, how 
grades will be determined, and what the stu- 
dents will have accomplished by the end of 
the semester. He then distributes multi- 
paged, mimeographed course outlines. If 
sufficient time remains, he uses it to teach 
“the lesson.” 

During these fifty minutes, ““God’s” lowly 
“creatures” (the students) have “enjoyed” 
one of the great spectator sports of the coun- 
try, a college education. With rapt attention 
they have listened to “the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth.” By that 
ingenious device known as automatic writ- 
ing, they have recorded “‘the truth” in their 
“deep-freeze,” the creatures’ term for note- 
book. There it will remain until the day of 
reckoning arrives. Then, with great haste 
and considerable mental anguish, it will be 
thawed out, returned as presented, and 
promptly forgotten. 

This method of instruction has an interest- 
ing history. It developed before the fifteenth 
century when books were written by hand 
and were too expensive for the ordinary stu- 
dent to own. Consequently, professors lec- 
tured in order to convey bodies of informa- 
tion, 

With the advent of the printing press, 
mass distribution of valuable but inexpensive 
books, and the establishment of countless 
public and private libraries, one might have 
expected a radical change in teaching 
method. Yet this evidently did not come to 
pass. President Lynn White, of Mills Col- 
lege, has written : 


Probably half of the members of our faculties are 
still teaching in a manner not only legitimate but 
necessary before Gutenberg, but which has been in- 
defensible for the past five hundred years: they are 
still using lectures to pass out information which 
could be got by the students more rapidly and ac- 
curately from printed books." 
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We should be concerned not only with 
the alleged slowness and inaccuracy of the 
traditional method but also with its funda- 
mental assumption—that education is a spec- 
tator sport, something done to students and 
for students but not by students and with 
students. 

Perhaps it is time we deposed “God” from 
the classroom and replaced him with a guide. 
The guide does not lecture. He is not merely 
a curator of the past, but a participant in the 
present and a husbandman of the future. 
He does not teach “the lesson.” He acts as 
a resource person. He does not become ir- 
ritated when questions prevent “covering 
the subject” in daily doses of equal measure 
and merit. He encourages the class to set 
its own goals, establish its own procedures, 
determine its own pace, and evaluate its own 
results. The guide, along with the other stu- 
dents, becomes a co-seeker, a co-worker, a 
co-learner, and a co-finder. 

Now let us see how the functional method 
works. The writer will describe how a three- 
credit course in World Religions was con- 
ducted. On the first day of class, the instruc- 
tor asked the students a question: why are 
you here? (“..., there was silence in heaven 
for about half an hour.”) Evidently they had 
not been asked this question during their 
fourteen-year academic career. But when 
they had recovered from the initial shock, 
their replies tumbled down like Niagara 
Falls: (1) to learn the history and teachings 
of the religions; (2) to discover ,if one re- 
ligion is better than another; (3) to under- 
stand why people behave as they do; etc. 

Then the teacher asked a second question: 
how shall we proceed? Three class periods 
and considerable extra-class time were de- 
voted to finding an answer. The class 
reached the following unanimous decisions: 
1, There would be no written examinations. 

2. Each student would write a paper on one of the 
major world faiths and another on a modern 

“sect.” The class determined the due date for 


each paper and set a five-per-cent penalty for each 
class period a paper might be late. 
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. Each student, including the instructor, would take 
turns conducting the class sessions. 

. By common consent the lecture method was ver- 
boten. For it would be substituted special reports, 
panel discussions, buzz sessions, role playing, etc. 

. Field trips would be made to a Buddhist Temple, 
a Jewish Synagogue, a Roman Catholic Church, a 
Greek Orthodox Basilica, and a Congregational 
Christian Church. 

. The class decided that grading would be on the 
basis of the two term papers, class leadership, and 
informed class discussion. Each student would 
produce a written evaluation of his own work and 
that of each of his fellow students. These data 
would be used by the instructor in arriving at the 
final grade for the course. 

. The work of the instructor would also be evalu- 
ated by the students at the end of the semester. 


At this point, the devotees of traditional 
methodology ask: “Can students be trusted 
with so much freedom? Won’t they renege 
on their self-imposed commitments? Won't 
they squander their time in endless debate? 
Won’t they merely pool their ignorance and 
float through the course on the unmerited 
generosity of their fellow evaluators?” 


Experience, the final judge in these mat- 
ters, points to contrary conclusions. The 
writer is convinced that in every case the 
functional method proved to be superior to 
the traditional one for the following reasons: 


1. Voluntary class attendance was higher. 

2. Informed student participation was more wide- 
spread and of a higher quality. 

3. The time the students devoted to the classes was 
about seventy-five per cent greater. 

. The quality and quantity of written work were 
better. 

. Student testimony relative to the value of the 
courses and their enthusiasm for the method used 
were greater. 

. The over-all religious objectives of the academic 
program set forth earlier in this paper were more 
fully realized. Heightened interest, greater time 
expenditure, and more regular class attendance 
enabled the students to acquire a greater body of 
information. More extensive and better informed 
class participation contributed to training in the 
skills of criticism and communication. Field trips 
increased appreciation of and concern for their 
neighbors and the world community. The greater 
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quantity and superior quality of their work deep- 
ened their understanding of the teachings and re- 
sources of religion. 


Successful use of this method is not con- 
fined to academic programs. The name of 
the method is legion. In the home, it is 
called “Family Council.” In economics, it 
is called “Co-operative.” In industry, it is 
called “Shared Administration.” In the field 
of mental hygiene, it is called “Group 
Therapy.” 

One illustration in the area of group 
therapy will suffice. Schizophrenia, the most 
serious of all mental diseases, has in the past 
shown a low percentage of “cures,” even 
with the use of insulin shock, electrical shock, 
and prolonged psychiatric counseling. Yet 
at Boston Psychopathic Hospital eighty-six 
per cent of the schizophrenics discharged as 
cured in 1946 and 1947 are still satisfactorily 
adjusted after five years. Why? Hospital 
officials there claim that much of their success 
is attributable to Patient Government. Yes, 
schizophrenics help govern themselves. They 
elect their own officers, plan their own par- 
ties, and mimeograph their own newspaper. 
And what is more, the less disturbed patients 
help cure other patients. The more they help 
others, the quicker they become whole them- 
selves.” 

The mentally ill, with proper guidance, 
can work out their own salvation, using 
democratic procedures which are equally ef- 
fective in the college classroom. For greater 
success in achieving religious values in the 
academic program, we may need to demon- 
strate that the schizophrenics have nothing 
on us. 
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How Formulate A Design for Living? 
CURTIS W. R. LARSON* 


N increasing number of teachers of in- 
A troductory philosophy and religion 
courses these days are using an as- 
signment in which the student is required to 
state his own basic views in an organized 
way. Such papers are given various names, 
for example, “My Philosophy of Life,” or 
“My Creed”; I personally prefer the more 
nearly neutral title, “My Design for Living.” 
Whatever the title, the project itself is 
used because we instructors have certain as- 
sumptions about human beings. We assume, 
first, that every person has basic presupposi- 
tions which constitute the design being ex- 
pressed in his actions. This is just as true of 
the first semester sophomore who—a bit 
proudly—bewails that he now has no faith 
at all, as it is of the senior partisan of “ob- 
jectivity” who really thinks that he can think 
without presuppositions if he just tries hard 
enough. Second, we assume that persons had 
best recognize their presuppositions so that 
they may accept responsibility for themselves, 
criticize themselves, and consciously try to 
bring some unity to that deepest self. Third, 
we hold that students learn philosophy by 
philosophizing and theology by theologizing. 
Therefore we make the assignment, “Write 
your own design for living.” And we explain 
that the aim of the project is to help the stu- 
dent to recognize his own fundamental as- 
sumptions, criticize them, and, incidentally, 


*Chairman, Department of Religion, Denison 
University. Professor Larson states: “The general 
approach described in the paper is used in two 
courses I teach, the core course in Basic Philosophi- 
cal and Religious Ideas and a Department of Reli- 
gion offering entitled Basic Issues in Religion. Each 
of the courses is intended primarily for upper class 
students who have had no previous work in the field, 
although a few students each year will have had a 
course in the area.” This paper was read at the na- 
tional meeting in Evanston, Dec. 27, 1953. 


thereby come to understand the disciplines 
of theology and philosophy. 

Having explained the aims to the students, 
one might be tempted to suppose that they 
then could be turned loose on the task. Such 
procedure would be the sheerest folly, as I 
discovered the first time I read a sheaf of 
papers prepared on that basis. Certain very 
grave difficulties will vitiate the students’ ef- 
forts. Somehow the instructor must apprize 
his charges of those difficulties and equip 
them to deal with them. This paper is writ- 
ten to describe such difficulties and to show 
some of the methods of dealing with them 
which I have found useful. 

There are three basic problems. (I shall 
omit consideration of such minor agonies as 
students’ burgeoning incompetence at ex- 
pressing themselves in the English language. ) 
The first difficulty is rooted in the average 
beginning student’s blooming confusion about 
the nature of beliefs. A number of symp- 
toms typify the confusion. For example, 
most students assume that one’s beliefs are 
one’s professions; hence, they suppose, the 
best way to discover what one believes would 
be to listen to what one says. Another symp- 
tom is students’ easy equation of belief or 
faith with rationalization. Faith, to these 
adolescents, means the tunes that the weak 
among them whistle as they pass the grave- 
yard of their childhood credulity. Or, to con- 
sider the matter in the light of their so-called 
scientific training, faith is the foundation you 
have when you haven’t a thing to stand on, 
i.e., when you are utterly without “‘facts.” 

Therefore, the instructor’s first task is to 
devise some way of showing his students that 
beliefs are the assumptions upon which one 
acts. On this view, one’s faith or one’s de- 
sign for living is the pattern of assumptions 
from which one’s actions spring, whether one 
consciously sees that pattern or not. 
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The second major difficulty is obvious as 
soon as one considers the immediately pre- 
ceding statement in the light of modern psy- 
chology : How is the student to get reliable 
data about the structure of his basic assump- 
tions? It is now patent that we human beings 
are not always aware of the grounds for our 
actions. And students in elementary philos- 
ophy and religion are not exempt from this 
condition. The frequency with which they 
accuse themselves of rationalizing is but one 
minor bit of evidence. They, like all men, 
tend to trap themselves in their own clichés, 
the generalizations they have parroted so 
frequently and unthinkingly that they come 
to suppose they do describe themselves. 

As adolescents they are particularly prone 
to certain self-deceiving devices. In their 
frenzy for being socially accepted they see 
themselves in the stereotypes which they 
suppose their peers have of them. They are 
still in the flamboyant phase of establishing 
their independence ; hence they tend to see is- 
sues in terms of an absolute yes or no. They 
are especially given to declaring their eman- 
cipation from what they suppose are the 
shackles of religion, a phenomenon which 
often is but an expression of their revolt 
from parents. One is reminded of T. S. 
Eliot’s observation that “Many people who 
think they are emancipated are merely un- 
buttoned.” All of these symptoms indicate 
the problem youths face in trying to find the 
character of the habitual bases for their de- 
cisions. 

The third major difficulty is that of learn- 
ing to become critical of oneself. This actually 
is a nest of problems rather than just one. 
In the first place, the beginners who wander 
into my classes, at least, do not know what 
criticism is. The word means to them either 
“bulling about the author’s style” or finding 
fault with the author. They have had prac- 
tically no experience in examining for them- 
selves the structure of someone’s ideas for 
consistency, adequacy and provocativeness. 
They find it all but incredible that a teacher 
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should insist that they express their own 
opinions; and they are even more at a loss 
to know how to substantiate their assertions. 
(The old idea that “beliefs are mere un- 
grounded opinions” rears its head again. ) 

When they do get the notion that their be- 
liefs might be criticized rationally, their first 
few efforts will be attempted in a vacuum. 
For they still suppose that, since beliefs are 
personal, they are also private. And this feel- 
ing is reinforced at a crucial point by the cult 
of modernity. Taking it as axiomatic that the 
last word is the best word, they find it onerous 
and gratuitous to examine themselves with 
the questions of a Paul or an Aristotle. To 
justify themselves, occasionally they will set 
their own beliefs beside the most raucous car- 
icature of an earlier thinker. 

Perhaps this entire point could be sum- 
marized in the statement that the beginning 
student lacks the equipment for self-criticism 
and, in addition, has a positive emotional re- 
sistance to it. 


These are the fundamental problems which 


I have discovered while reading students’ 
statements of their designs.for living. After 
reading the first group of such papers a few 
years ago, it was obvious that I should have 
to deal with these problems specifically or else 
discard the assignment, if not, indeed, the 
very reason for the existence of the course | 
was teaching. The assignment was a waste 
of time so long as I asked the students simply 
to state their views. As a consequence, ! 
have been forced to devise a number of means 
for assisting the students. Some of these 
methods have been tried and discarded long 
since. Here I shall describe only those which 
I continue to use. 

At the risk of being repetitious, may I say 
that the first of such methods is my own rec- 
ognition that helping students to find their 
basic world views is a process which con- 
tinues as long as they are in my course; and 
this fact must be expressed in a series of pro 
jects running from the first to the last hour 
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HOW FORMULATE A DESIGN FOR LIVING? 


of the course. From the student’s standpoint, 
the beginning is the thirty page syllabus he 
receives at the first meeting of the class. This 
syllabus contains, besides the usual informa- 
tion about the organization of the course, 
certain items which have grown from experi- 
ence with the design for living assignment. 
One of these is an essay indicating the im- 
portance of the student’s formulating his own 
world view, the difficulties thereof, and the 
methods to be used in the course to surmount 
the difficulties. Another section contains sug- 
gestions for reading in philosophy and reli- 
gion. This is concerned especially with help- 
ing the student to analyze a reading for its 
presuppositions and to criticize it intelli- 
gently. A third item in the syllabus is a short 
paper on the dynamics of group discussion 
designed to aid the student to use the process 
of group thinking as a means of self-discov- 
ery. Finally, the syllabus contains descrip- 
tions of certain writing assignments. 

The first of these assignments is a paper 
due at the third or fourth class session. In it 


the student describes what he considers the 
crucial religious and philosophical issues con- 
fronting him as he enters the course. This is 
an important paper on two counts: it helps 
the instructor to know the individuals of the 


class and it serves as the first step in the stu- 
dent’s deliberate formulation of his design 
or living. The specific directions for the pa- 
per, as included in the syllabus, follow : 


Instructions for 
“The Crucial Issues for Me’ 


This paper is to summarize your five (5) most criti- 
cal questions about religion and philosophy. 

tis to have five pages (no more). 

Ut is to be submitted (typewritten) in triplicate ; one 
copy—marked—will be returned to you. 

ut your name at the top of each page. 

ou are to deal with one question—and only one— 
on each page; your discussions of the several 
questions must not overlap from one page to the 
next. And be sure that you try to eliminate any 
overlapping between the ideas in the questions 
themselves. 
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Put your most important, i.e., critical to you, ques- 
tion first; the least important one last, and so on. 

On each page you are to do three things (i.e., you 
are to do three things with each question) : 


1, State the question or issue, defining it carefully. 
For example, you will not have defined a ques- 
tion by simply listing the word “God.” What 
about God is it that bothers you ?—the question 
of his existence? or nature? or relation to 
Jesus? or what? You see, you must state your 
question as precisely as possible. To give a 
further example, suppose that your question is, 
“Does God exist?” In this case you will have to 
do some preliminary defining of what you un- 
derstand by those words “exist” and “God”; 
otherwise a reader of your paper still will not 
know what is the question you are asking. 
Think of the many possible meanings of that 
word “exist” ; which do you mean in your ques- 
tion ?—does God exist . . . as this table exists? 
or as a breeze exists? or as good morale exists 
in a group? or as love exists? or as your mind 
exists? or how? You should see by now that the 
very stating of a question, if this stating is to 
communicate your meaning to someone else, 
inevitably demands some preliminary defini- 
tion. Your first task, then, is to state the issue 
as you see it. And remember that the big words, 
the words we all use freely, are just the words 
that most need definition—e.g., such words as 
love, mind, liberty, right, peace, God, faith, rea- 
son, science, truth, fact. 

. Give evidence showing why you think that this 
question or issue is important to you. The as- 
signment here is to prove to the reader how you 
know that the question you list is critical for 
you. For example, the fact that most groups 
of people in the history of the human race have 
believed that there is a God does not in itself 
prove that the question of God’s existence is 
important to you. / 

. Show what issues are involved in the question 
you have asked. A question is never an isolated 
entity ; it is a compound of all sorts of concerns, 
possibilities, implications. Perhaps you will 
best meet this part of the assignment by indicat- 
ing what you now think are the alternatives or 
possible positions among which you must 
choose with regard to the basic question listed 
at the top of your page. Then show what sorts 
of considerations (ideas, evidence, experience, 
and so on) you think would be determinative 
(or should be) of your position on the subject. 
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The uses made of the three copies should 
be noted. The copy marked with the instruc- 
tor’s comment is returned to the author ; it is 
hoped that he will refer to it in the course of 
his studies and especially in the preparation 
of his final comprehensive statement of his 
own views. Another copy of each student’s 
questions is kept in the instructor’s files with 
the data sheet of that student to be used fre- 
quently during individual conferences. The 
third copy is used in the preparation of a sum- 
mary of all of the questions of the class mem- 
bers; this summary is mimeographed and 
distributed to the class. Each person thus 
sees where he fits into the group; and each of 
them is subject to some stimulus from the 
questions of all the rest. These summaries 
are used also in the instructor’s guidance of 
class discussion. 

A second type of writing assignment is the 
reading report on primary sources. Students 
will write about four of these reports each 
semester. Again, the syllabus contains de- 
tailed instructions, including a list of common 


errors in the writing of the reports. These 
instructions are too long for inclusion here; 
however, a look at the report form itself may 
serve to indicate the type of work required. 
The report is a single sheet of 814 x 11 paper. 
The front of it has spaces for name, date, 
work read, plus instructions for Part One: 


Note: Please use only the space provided on the two 
sides of this sheet. This means that you must plan 
your responses, outlining carefully before you write. 
Otherwise your statements likely will be poorly pro- 
portioned and so give a false impression of your 
thought, or you may not have space left for a most 
important point. Please typewrite your report. 


I. Briefly list, describe the governing presupposi- 
tions which you find in and deduce from this reading. 
(This does not mean to outline the reading.) 


The reverse side is for the student’s 
thoughtful reactions to the reading : 


II. What is your critical (discerning, thoughtful, 
not necessarily fault-finding) opinion of the ideas 
mentioned on the preceding side? Please be sure to 


CURTIS W. R. LARSON 


substantiate your opinion with evidence, examples, 
careful reasoning. 


Although about a third of the students miss 
a part of the idea of the assignment the first 
time they submit their reports, they soon get 
the idea after their errors have been explained 
to them with examples. The reports have 
several values: (1) They give students nu- 
merous experiences in analyzing for basic 
ideas. (2) They offer students opportunities 
to get down to their own basic views on issues 
raised by generative thinkers in our tradition. 
And (3) they serve as a sort of reservoir of 
raw data for the student’s analysis when he 
comes to the writing of his final paper on his 
design for living. And these data will have 
been drawn from varying periods and cir- 
cumstances of the student’s school year. 

The third main writing project is this final 
paper itself, due about ten days before the 
last class session so that it may be read, re- 
turned and discussed before the end of the 
course. The specific instructions for this pa- 
per vary from year to year. This year I am 
using a form in which the student is asked to 
state his beliefs as he holds in mind the views 
of a member of the older generation. This 
particular method is used to remind students 
that their views are far from private and to 
offer some opportunity for them to clarify 
their relationships with the previous genera- 
tion. The detailed directions for this paper 
follow : 


Instructions for 
“A Letterto...” 


You are to write a letter of 8 or 10 typewritten 
double-spaced pages. 

The letter is to be written in good English. 

It is to be submitted on 


This letter is to be written to someone 


1. Who is of a generation older than your own (¢.., 
to one of your parents). 
2. Who is important to you. 
3. With whom you are not in harmony on the funda- 
mental issues in religion. 
. Who, we shall assume, has written to you asking 
about your religion. 


ritten 


HOW FORMULATE A DESIGN FOR LIVING? 


Your letter in reply is to 


1. 


Show your position on the fundamental points as 
you see them. 


. Be an intelligent letter, based upon and making 


use of the information and methods of thinking 
stressed in this class (to the extent that you have 
appropriated them for yourself). 


. Be so expressed as to reveal your sympathetic 


understanding and appreciation of the position of 
the person to whom you are writing it (even 
though you do not share that position). You are 
not to deal with straw men in the letter. 


. Contain and reveal grounds for communication 


and community between yourself and the recipient 
of the letter. The letter is to indicate a basis for 
further mutual exploration, sharing of viewpoints, 
learning (so that the two of you in the future will 
not be standing on your respective grounds glar- 
ing at each other in mutual misunderstanding). 


. Indicate what you think are the important issues 


on which your thinking, experience, belief, faith 
is not yet crystallized. Show what now look to 
you like the strong possibilities or probabilities. 
Point to the methods of procedure which now look 
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promising for your future exploration and ex- 
perience in religion. 


So that students will not attempt to write 
this statement in one week end, they are re- 
quired to submit an outline of it about two 
weeks before the finished product is offered. 
This way the instructor may make sugges- 
tions for improvement while the student is 
still preparing his paper. 

In addition to these formal methods, sev- 
eral more informal ones are used also: class 
discussions, essay questions on quizzes, per- 
sonal conferences of student with instructor, 
and optional evening discussion sessions by 
the instructor’s fireside. The importance of 
the individual conferences cannot be over- 
estimated ; in fact, one of the chief values of 
the demanding reading reports and other 
writing assignments is that they force stu- 
dents to seek personal assistance. 
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Research Abstracts 


CHURCH HISTORY (1953) 


WINTHROP S. HUDSON 
Colgate Rochester Divinity School 


The single most important trend that is emerging 
in the field of American church history is a frank 
acknowledgment of the inadequacy of the interpre- 
tative themes which have been widely accepted in 
the past and a quest for more adequate and signifi- 
cant theses to illuminate the history of the church 
in the United States. The problem is pin-pointed by 
Sidney E. Mead’s provocative review article, “Pro- 
fessor Sweet’s Religion and Culture in America” 
(Church History, March 1953), in which the work 
of the most distinguished of American church his- 
torians is subjected to thorough-going analysis. 
Robert T. Handy, in “The Protestant Quest for a 
Christian America, 1830-1930” (Church History, 
March 1953), also points out the inadequacies of 
past interpretations of the American religious scene, 
emphasizes the importance of the post-Civil War 
period, and suggests that the key to the understand- 
ing of the role of the Protestant churches in the 
United States is not to be found primarily in the 
external challenges (e.g., the frontier) which they 
encountered, but rather it is to be found in the inner 
vitality which they displayed. Far from being “a 
static entity,” post-Civil War Protestantism “was 
an aggressive, dynamic form of Christianity that set 
out confidently to confront American life at every 
level, to permeate, evangelize, and Christianize it.” 

A similar tendency in Renaissance studies is to be 
found in Wallace K. Ferguson, “The Church in a 
Changing World: A Contribution to the Interpreta- 
tion of the Renaissance” (American Historical Re- 
view, October 1953), in which a more precise defini- 
tion of the spirit, content, and chronological limits 
of the Renaissance is given to the end that the con- 
cept of the Renaissance may serve as a more fruit- 
ful periodization for historical study. The Renais- 
sance is defined not only as an intellectual movement 
but as embracing a unity of economic, political, so- 
cial, and religious life in all the countries of western 
Europe during the centuries from 1300 to 1600. 
Ferguson then indicates how this interpretative 
thesis serves to illuminate the problem of the 
Church and the papacy during this crucially impor- 
tant transitional era. 

Wildhelm Pauck, “The Idea of the Church in 
Christian History” (Church History, September 


1952), calls for a reappraisal in another area of his- 
torical concern. After surveying the history of the 
doctrine of the Church through the Reformation 
era, he points to the contemporary inadequacy of 
the conventional formulations of the doctrine. “The 
secularization of the state and of the economic order” 
is compelling “all church groups to re-think their 
creed and their ideals of communion.” “One of the 
major lacks that must be filled by contemporary 
Protestants is to develop a doctrine of the church 
which convincingly states the Christian conviction 
that Christians are a ‘peculiar people.’” 

Another conspicuous feature in the field of church 
history is the large number of basic documents 
which are now being made available in current and 
ably edited editions. The most ambitious project is 
the Library of Christian Classics of the West- 
minster Press. Four volumes have now been pub- 
lished—Vol. I, Early Christian Fathers, ed. C. C. 
Richardson; Vol. VI, Augustine: Earlier Writings, 
ed. J. H. S. Burleigh; Vol. XIV, Advocates of Re- 
form from W yclif to Erasmus, ed. Matthew Spinka; 
and Vol. XXIV, Zwingli and Bullinger, ed. G. W. 
Bromiley. The documents have been selected with 
discrimination and are beautifully printed and bound, 
but the critical analysis provided by the editors in the 
introductory articles would appear to be one of the 
most substantial contributions which will be made 
by the entire series. Other publications in this field 
include Vol. I of Reformation Writings of Martin 
Luther trans. Bertram Lee Woolf (Philosophical 
Library, 1953); Great Voices of the ‘Reformation, 
ed. Harry Emerson Fosdick (Random House, 
1952) ; the second volume of the projected series of 
“Elizabethan Nonconformist Texts,” The Writings 
of Robert Harrison and Robert Browne, ed. Albert 
Peel and L. H. Carlson (Allen and Unwin, 1953) ; 
Puritan Sage: Collected Writings of Jonathan Ed- 
wards, ed. Vergilius Ferm (Library, 1953) ; selec- 
tions from the writings of Roger Williams in Roger 
Williams, ed. Perry Miller (Bobbs-Merrill, 1953). 
In connection with these last two volumes, Clyde A. 
Holbrook, “Jonathan Edwards and His Detractors” 
(Theology Today, October 1953), provides a help- 
ful analysis of the varying fate the “Puritan sage” 
has suffered at the hands of his interpreters; and 
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Mauro Calamandrei, “Neglected Aspects of Roger 
Williams’ Thought” (Church History, September 
1952) develops the thesis that “far from being a 
humanist Roger Williams believed in the radical 
depravity of man and the necessity of Grace; that far 
from being a rationalist Williams was a Biblicist 
...; that rather than being a man of the Renais- 
sance and the Enlightenment Roger Williams was a 
Puritan.” Calamandrei’s argument is more fully 
elaborated in an unpublished University of Chicago 
dissertation and his general emphasis is supported 
by Perry Miller in his introduction to the above 
volume. 

The revival of interest in P. T. Forsyth continues, 
no fewer than ten of his books having been reprinted 
within the past five or six years. Two major studies 
of Forsyth were published almost simultaneously— 
R. M. Brown, P. T. Forsyth: Prophet for Today 
(Westminster, 1952) and W. L. Bradley, P. T. For- 
syth: The Man and His Work (Independent Press, 
1952). These supplement the earlier study by G. O. 
Griffith, The Theology of P. T. Forsyth (Lutter- 
worth, 1948). 

Important contributions to the history of preach- 
ing have been appearing in Interpretation over the 
past two or three years under the general heading, 
“The Interpreter at Work.” Included in the series 
have been such outstanding personalities as Martin 
Luther, John Calvin, Jonathan Edwards, B. F. 
Westcott, R. W. Robertson, J. H. Jowett, and P. T. 
Forsyth. 

Several significant studies of Methodism include 
W. J. Ong, “The Naming of Methodism” (Journal 
of the History of Ideas, April 1953); E. Gordon 
Rupp, “Some Reflections on the Origin and De- 
velopment of the English Methodist Tradition” 
(London Quarterly and Holborn Review, July, 
1953); and N. B. Harmon and J. W. Bardsley, 
“John Wesley and the Articles of Religion” (Re- 
ligion in Life, Spring, 1953), a comparison of Angli- 
can Thirty-nine Articles with the twenty-five Ar- 
ticles of Religion of the Methodists. 

Douglas Horton has contributed a suggestive little 
book, Congregationalism: A Study in Church Polity 
(Independent Press, 1952), dealing with the ques- 
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tion of a wider church order in terms of traditional 
Congregational churchmanship. W. S. Hudson, 
“Baptists Were Not Anabaptists” (The Chronicle, 
October, 1953) has sought to clarify the confusion 
which has served to obscure the fundamental char- 
acter of the Baptist tradition. 

The non-theological factors affecting the life of 
the churches have been receiving renewed atten- 
tion since C. H. Dodd’s famous letter of 1949, after- 
wards published in Social and Cultural Factors in 
Church Divisions (SCM Press, 1952), which also 
contains essays by G. R. Cragg, and Jacques Ellul. 
W. E. Garrison and Josef Hromadka contributed to 
the discussion through papers presented at Lund and 
published in the Ecumenical Review (October, 
1952). The same theme is discussed by Emil Brun- 
ner, The Misunderstanding of the Church (West- 
minster, 1953), which is a restatement in essence of 
the denominational theory of the Church first elabo- 
rated by Count Louis Zinzendorf and John Wesley 
in the eighteenth century. 

Frederick H. Jackson, “Simeon E. Baldwin and 
the Clerical Control of Yale” (American Histori- 
cal Review, July, 1952), reconstructs the story of 
the active participation of the clergy in the surrender 
of Yale to secular control. George Paul Schmidt, 
“Colleges in Ferment” (American Historical Re- 
view, October, 1953), is a more comprehensive ac- 
count of the transformation of the American col- 
leges during the late nineteenth century. 

Two new comprehensive accounts of the Chris- 
tian Church have appeared during the past year, in 
both of which the missionary concern and outreach 
provide a central theme. K. S. Latourette, A History 
of Christianity (Harper, i953) is more conventional 
in its approach, while Stephen Neill, The Christian 
Society (Harper, 1953) provides a novel and il- 
luminating re-focusing of Christian history in terms 
of a global perspective. 

Important bibliographical aids are being published 
in each issue of Church History. One of the most re- 
cent is by Nelson R. Burr, “Sources for the Study of 
American Church History in the Library of Con- 
gress” (Church History, September, 1953). 


SOME AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS FOR BIBLE TEACHING 
AT THE COLLEGE LEVEL 


PAUL LESLIE GARBER 


Professor of Bible, Agnes Scott College 


Materials listed below are currently on the market 
and are of quality. Slides (2x2) and filmstrips are 
ordinarily purchased; these are cited in detail. In- 
formation on motion pictures and recordings is 


given in full and with evaluations in the Audio- 
Visual Resource Guide for Use in Religious Edu- 
cation published by the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ. The third edition of this 
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valuable work is now ready at $5.00 per copy. Se- 
lected excerpts from this publication are available 
without charge on request to the Department of 
Audio-Visual and Radio Education, Division of 
Christian Education, 79 East Adams St., Chicago 
3, Ill. Membership in the Visual Education Fellow- 
ship at $8.00 per year is recommended; members 
receive the Audio-Visual Resource Guide and reg- 
ular publications to keep them informed on latest 
developments ; address the Chicago office mentioned 
above. 


I. Biblical Lands: Geography, Manners and Cus- 
toms, General Orientation 


The Bible Lands in Pictures. 501 color slides. 
$50.00 per set. Holley Bible Studies, 1015 Meadow- 
brook, Los Angeles 19, Calif. A useful “starter” 
for a slide library. The slides are made on color 
film from hand-tinted photographs. The photog- 
raphy (by Eric Matson, Jerusalem) is excellent. The 
price, 10¢ each, is quite reasonable. The set is well 
catalogued, and includes along with the usual pic- 
tures some from the air, remote spots, interior views 
and some pictures the usual tourist would never get. 

The Holy Land in Color Series. 7 sets of color 
slides made by Dr. John C. Trever. About 60¢ per 
slide. Methodist Publishing House. A good selec- 
tion of views in excellent quality. 

The Holy Land in Color Slides. 19 sets. About 
50¢ per slide. Pictures made by Rev. Erich H. 
Kiehl. Church-craft, St. Louis, Mo. This series 
offers a wide variety of views. The color quality is 
not uniform. 

A Journey Through the Holy Land. Set of two 
color filmstrips. $6.00 each or $11.00 per set. So- 
ciety for Visual Education, 1345 Diversey Parkway, 
Chicago 14, Ill. Titles: “Jerusalem and Its Holy 
Places” (64 frames) ; “The Holy Land from Jericho 
to Nazareth” (45 frames). Color photographs with 
map frames oriented around the life of Christ and 
the gospel parables. 

Individual slides are available at 50¢ each, less in 
quantities, and may be selected from the catalogs of : 

Ernest E. Wolfe, P.O. Box 4625, Los Angeles 24, 
Calif. A number of useful slides, some from 
museums—British, Louvre, Cairo, Rome, etc. In- 
cluded in those from the Lebanon Museum at Beirut 
are articles from Ras Shamrah and Baalbek sub- 
jects. Israel selections cover the recent excavations 
at Caesarea. High quality reproduction on Koda- 
chrome and a reliable firm. 

Westminster Films, 711 North Lake Avenue, 
Pasadena, Calif. A recent offering of Kodachrome 
duplicates of pictures made on a 1952 Middle East 
photographic expedition. The firm promises a 
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documentary film on biblical archaeology in the 
near future. 

Roloc, Box 1715, Washington 13, D. C. A selec- 
tion of “tourist” pictures. Good reproduction in 
Kodachrome. 

Encyclopedia of Bible Life Series. Black and 
white filmstrips at $3.00 each or $16.50 per set of 
six. Society for Visual Education, 1345 W. Diver- 
sey, Chicago 11, Ill. Titles: “Agriculture and 
Food”; “Art, Music and Worship”; “Culture and 
Dress”; “O. T. Geography”; “N. T. Geography’ : 
“Trade and Commerce.” Largely taken from the 
illustrations used in Miller and Miller, Encyclopedia 
of Bible Life (Harper’s, 1944). 


II. Studies in Texts and Versions 


The Story of the Bible in Pictures. Part I, “What 
Lies Back of Our English Bible,” 48 color slides, 
$30.00 per set. Part II, “The Story of the English 
Bible,” 45 color slides, $30.00 per set. Methodist 
Publishing House. Dr. John C. Trever has made 
available some of the best and most useful materials. 
His “Story of the Bible in Pictures” is a scholarly 
yet popular production. 

Discovering Hidden Treasures. Color filmstrip, 
$6.50, National Council of Churches, 79 East Adams 
St., Chicago 3, Ill. In this work Dr. Trever in a 
sense resumes “the story” presenting the case of 
“the Dead Sea Scrolls” and relating these findings 
to the Revised Standard Version of 1952. 


III. Old Testament 


Museum Series. Black and white filmstrips. $3.50 
each. Society for Visual Education, Chicago. Pro- 
duced for the University of Pennsylvania Museum. 
Titles : “Ur in the Time of Abraham,” “Egypt in the 
Time of the Exodus,” “Palaces and Temples of the 
Kings of Assyria,” “Babylonia in the Time of Ne- 
buchadnezzar.” These are not new but are 
thoroughly reliable and may be effectively used in 
the classroom with students who have poor back- 
ground in ancient history. 

Ancient Egypt. Color filmstrip. $6.00. LIFE 
Filmstrips, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
Not specifically biblical but good background in 
splendid photography. 

Palestine 3,000 Years Ago. Black and white film- 
strip, from the motion picture, “Samson and Deli- 
lah.” Young America Films, Inc., 18 E. 41st St. 
New York 17, N. Y. $3.50 each. Well edited to 
contrast Israelite conditions in the time of Samson 
with Philistine conditions. The late Prof. C. C. Mc- 
Cown was archaeological adviser to the film-maker 
on this production but should not be held respor- 
sible for everything appearing in the film as released. 
Holds class attention well. 
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The Temple of Solomon. Black and white film- 
strip. $2.50 each with manual. Southeastern Films, 
179 Spring St., N. W., Atlanta, Georgia. Views of 
the Howland-Garber model reconstruction of Solo- 
mon’s temple together with samples of the archaeo- 
logical evidence upon which the reconstruction was 
based. Color slides of the same model are now in 
production. 

Ruth. Black and white filmstrip from motion pic- 
ture of the same name. $2.50. United World Films, 
1445 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. A J. Arthur 
Rank production utilizing some photography made 
in Palestine. 

Amos. Black and white filmstrip from the motion 
picture of the same name. $2.50. Cathedral Films, 
140 N. Hollywood Way, Burbank, Calif. Helpful 
in a discussion of what the prophet was like. 


IV. New Testament 


2000 Years Ago Series. Six black and white 
filmstrips from motion pictures by the same titles. 
$10.50 per set. Titles: “The Home,” “The Day’s 
Work,” “The School,” “The Travellers,” “The 
Synagogue.” Production by J. Arthur Rank to re- 
create life in a Palestinian village for a carpenter’s 
family in the time of Jesus. Good for background 
studies. 

Athens. Color filmstrip. $6.00. LIFE Filmstrips, 
New York. Not biblical but good for secular back- 
ground. 


V. Archaeology 


Three sets of color slides can now be rented for 
$1.00 per use from the American Schools of 
Oriental Research, Drawer 93A, Yale Station, New 
Haven, Conn. 

a. The Dead Sea Scrolls. 33 color slides by Dr. 
John C. Trever. Largely duplicated by Discovering 
Hidden Treasures, the color filmstrip, described 
above, 

b. A Trip Through the Palestine Archaeological 
Museum. 59 color slides by Dr. John C. Trever. 
Unique in showing characteristic pottery types for 
different archaeological levels as well as objects on 
display at the Museum. 

c. Petra. 50 color slides by Dr. Wm. H. Morton. 
A helpful archaeological orientation to the Naba- 
teans as well as excellent views of the site. 

Ur. Color slides of objects from Ur at 50¢ each 
are available from the University Museum, 33rd & 
Spruce St., Philadelphia 4, Pa. 
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A motion picture based on the exhibit, “The Land 
of the Bible,” is available without cost from Israel 
Office of Information, 11 East 70th St., New York 
21, N. Y. 


Non-projected Aids 


To limit one’s thought of visual aids to those 
which can be projected is a common error. The 
effectiveness of objects displayed in the classroom 
as a teaching technique was presented some time ago 
to readers of the Journal of Bible and Religion by 
Professor Chester W. Quimby in an article which 
repays re-reading. Vol. XIII, (1945), pp. 152ff. 
Casts in inexpensive reproductions and articles from 
Palestine are more readily available now than when 
Dr. Quimby wrote. 

Picture-books. In addition to the illustrations in 
standard Bible encyclopedia, dictionaries and atlases, 
attention may be called to: Everyday Life in Ancient 
Times. Published by the National Geographic So- 
ciety, 16th and M. Sts., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
at $5.00. Four extensive series of paintings by 
Herget based on archaeological findings tracing the 
historical developments in ancient Mesopotamia, 
Egypt, Greece and Rome. High quality of picture 
and text. Illustrated Portions. Published by the 
American Bible Society; 8¢ per copy. Titles: “St. 
Luke” (64 pictures), “The Acts” (80 pictures). 
Well selected photographs of geographical scenes 
and objects reproduced in good quality. The Holy 
Land, Cradle of our Faith. To be published by the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce in the spring of 1954 
at about $1.50. A printing of about 50 photographs in 
color taken by Dr. John C. Trever in Palestine. 

Inexpensive casts: Objects from ancient Meso- 
potamia listed in the catalog of the University 
Museum, 33rd & Spruce Sts., Philadelphia 4, Pa. 
Other useful items listed in the catalog of the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art, Fifth Ave. at 82nd, New 
York, N. Y. 

Maps. The maps included in The Westminster 
Historical Atlas to the Bible (Philadelphia: West- 
minster Press, 1945) have been issued in two sizes 
for classroom use by Westminster Bible Wall Maps, 
Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. These have 
been widely accepted by scholars and teachers. 

Palestinian articles: A reliable firm with reason- 
able prices supplying such items as Palestinian 
plows, “crowns of thorns,” coins, lamps, etc., is 
Farid Salman & Co., P.O.B. 12, Herod’s Gate, 
Jerusalem via Amman, Jordan. 
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Readers’ Forum 


THE PROBLEM OF HEBREWS 
EDGAR J. GOODSPEED 


The recent study of Hebrews in the January issue 
of this journal presents an interesting variety of 
opinion on that epistle, but seems to view it as an 
independent and individual composition, rather than 
as a part of a fast-moving and close-knit literary 
movement. But the Christian reading public in the 
latter years of the first century, though not yet a 
world-wide public but confined to not too many local 
groups of moderate size, possessed a very few 
Christian books,—a gospel, Mark, about 70 A.D., 
then Matthew, then about 90 A.D. a work known 
to us as Luke’s gospel and the Acts—all of them al- 
most entirely free from the characteristic thoughts or 
expressions of Paul. Yet Paul was Luke’s hero! 
I have suggested, in the face of some derision, that 
it was his picture of Paul that stimulated the collec- 
tion of a few of Paul’s scattered letters, and their 
publication, just after the appearance of Luke-Acts. 
The evident use of eight of these ten letters in 
Hebrews, and its sheer form, a letter of religious 
instruction to a Christian church, point unmistakably 
to a date after the publication of the Pauline collec- 
tion of ten letters, early in the nineties. 

The peril of apostasy, which Dr. Filson rightly 
finds in six places in Hebrews, as perhaps the chief 
peril of the churches in its time can hardly be sat- 
isfied before the nineties, when it emerged under 
Domitian, and marks every document of the period. 
This is the second guide to the date of Hebrews. 

But above all the amazing parallel between 10:32- 
36, and the account in Tacitus, Annals 15:44 of 
Nero’s attack upon the Christians of Rome, is con- 
vincing evidence that they refer to the same out- 
break. Why, it almost seems as though one man had 
read the other! That is of course out of the question, 
but the coincidence must not be lost sight of. He- 
brews speaks of the attack as long ago. They must 
remember those early days, when after they had 
received the light, persecution overtook them. The 
first we know of the Roman church was when Paul 
wrote a letter to them, in A.D. 56. In A.D. 64, it 
would be some ten or twelve years oid, yet it sur- 
vived the dreadful shock Hebrews and Tacitus de- 
scribe. We know of no other church which ex- 
perienced such an attack in the first century. Those 
would be precisely “those early days, after you had 
first received the light.” The scholars Dr. Filson 


quotes seem to pay little attention to this item—one 
of the few which contemporary classical writers 
afford. Yet this would aid in an objective dating 
of the epistle, since the language of 10:32 seems to 
look back a quarter of a century, which brings us 
close to the year 90. 

Hebrews was addressed to Greek Christians 
everywhere (there were no others by that time), but 
dedicated to those of Rome, as the great tribute to 
Roman heroism in the face of Nero’s attack, as well 
as the mention of “the brothers from Italy”, 13:24, 
plainly shows. 

The reluctance of students of the New Testament 
to recognize its books as forming a literary stream, 
each closely connected with its predecessors and its 
followers, is a serious obstacle to its understanding. 
Great libraries adorned the great cities—Alexandria, 
Ephesus, Rome. The writing and publishing of 
books went on at a feverish rate. Atticus had been 
Cicero’s publisher fifty years before Christ; Horace 
used the Sosii brothers; perhaps Luke’s publisher 
was Theophilus. It would give great point to his 
dedications, would it not? 

It was out of this world of publication that the 
New Testament sprang. Christians were writing 
letters in Greek to other Christians by A.D. 50 
(Paul, at Corinth). They were publishing books 
(the Gospel of Mark, in Rome) by A.D. 70; and 
Christian literature ~vas on its splendid way. Mark 
was soon heard of in Antioch, and then in Ephesus. 
And it was not until Paul’s letters, nine of them, 
were collected and published, right after the appear- 
ance of Luke-Acts, with its matchless portrait of 
Paul, that he exerted any literary influence at all. 
Until then, no Christian writer shows acquaintance 
with him; after that no Christian writer escapes his 
influence. Revelation 1-3 reflects the Pauline 
church-letter collection, and with Paul’s unique 
epistolary greeting, the individual letters to seven 
churches, and at the beginning the prefatory general 
letter to all seven, unmistakably imitates the original 
Pauline letter collection. But Hebrews is the first 
example of the imitation of Paul’s individual-letter 
type, as such. 

Hebrews thus fits closely into the swift-moving 
publishing of the early church in the tenth decade. 
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Book Reviews 


“UNLESS YOU TURN...” 


Todays Children and Yesterdays Heritage. 
By Sopn1a L. Fans. Boston, Beacon 
Press, 1952. xiv + 224 pages. $3.00. 


This book, which had reached its third 
printing in its first year, deserves this and 
further success. For it speaks to a wide pub- 
lic and the speaker is a person of wide experi- 
ence. Dr. Fahs is a bridge builder. Indeed 
she builds a number of bridges, which as they 
rise from different springers and yet all have 
a common keystone, make, from their many 
arcs, a dome. Dr. Fahs can make a link be- 
tween Christian and Jew, between Unitarian 
and Trinitarian. Yes, between psychologist 
and theologic religionist, social reformer and 
clinician. 

She diagnoses her task: “to set forth an 
emerging philosophy of religious education.” 
And by that she means what those words 
mean precisely. By the love of understanding 
(philosophy) to discover that rebinding force 
(religio) which will draw out (educate) the 
human spirit up to its rightful stature. 

The springers which make possible any in- 
terest between the different standpoints are 
the common concern which everyone today 
shares as to education and the child. The key- 
stone is the “T.L.C.” The threefold letter- 
formula for that dynamic Tender Loving 
Care, lacking which (as that moving clinical 
film rightly called “Grief” shows) the child 
may actually die or, what is probably worse, 
grow up to be a psychotic. Dr. Fahs, with 
witty and poignant illustration, indicates that 
this need is not only an infancy-demand. It 
is just as much a requirement of the child 
when it has become a social being. The child 
has to find with its fellows that tonic climate 
and creative field of dynamic loving worth- 
care which it found with its mother in its pre- 
liminary helplessness. And this of course is 


why this brave and kindly book deals so hon- 
estly, generously and informatively with our 
immediate religious impasse. The child can- 
not be integrated unless it is associated (for 
man is preéminently a social being). Hence 
it must have a “religio,” a process-perform- 
ance whereby with its contemporaries it acts 
out its sense of relatedness and interactant 
expression (what the Greeks called a Drome- 
non). And, thirdly, if the child’s integra- 
tion is impossible without codrdinative as- 
sociation, this association is in turn impossi- 
ble unless it is keyed in to orientation, a di- 
rective attitude toward Life, Nature and the 
Universe. In a phrase religion must be not 
only useful (therapeutic, social, moral), it 
must be true. Today adults often gloss over 
this, the critical issue of contemporary re- 
ligion. Dr. Fahs points out the child cannot. 
The “keel” of cynical atheism is often laid 
down in the nursery. Here Dr. Fahs is as 
helpful as she is frank. Undoubtedly she 
makes her case :—Religion can come back to- 
day provided it will honestly clear itself of a 
dualism which is really Manichean. The 
child is not “born in sin and conceived in 
iniquity.” True, evil is not “merely the ab- 
gence of good.” But it is true that evil is the 
morbid manifestation of an energy that has 
been intolerably thwarted. Malignancy, 
whether of cell or psyche, is a living force for 
whose expression no outlet was permitted. 
“Hell hath no fury like” a lover “scorned.” 
This book then is challenging and as hopeful 
as it is challenging. For the revolution (or 
rather mutation) which has started in child 
psychology can spread to ourselves and in a 
vivid contemporary sense we may enter into 
the Kingdom because the child leads us to re- 
cover again the creativity of childhood. 


GERALD HEARD 
Santa Monica, Calif. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


APPLIED CHRISTIANITY 


Christianity, Diplomacy and War. By HEr- 
BERT BUTTERFIELD. New York: Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press, 1953. 125 pages. 
$1.75. 


The material contained in this book repre- 
sents the substance of the Beckly Social Serv- 
ice Lecture, given by the well-known Cam- 
bridge historian, who is certainly no stranger 
to American readers. It is a very timely book 
and deserves careful study and analysis. 

The book consists of eight chapters. The 
first two chapters are devoted to a careful 
analysis of modern wars. Dr. Butterfield is 
not only a sound historian who can speak with 
authority, but he is also a Christian. He there- 
fore approaches the problem of war and peace 
from a Christian perspective. This Christian 
perspective implies the transcendence over 
one’s national or party interests, in order to 
evaluate the very complex world situation. 
He points to the two world wars as concrete 
examples of the daemonic principle they in- 
volved in the idea of “a war for righteous- 
ness.” This principle was invoked, says Dr. 
Butterfield, in order to arouse the passions of 
the people to fight the war more effectively. 
The enemy was painted in daemonic and in- 
human form, while they were fighting to es- 
tablish “righteousness” here on earth. This 
is not only false, but downright daemonic, 
says the author. It is not necessary to use this 
sort of propaganda in order to induce the peo- 
ple to fight. All they have to be told is that 
their land is being invaded, their liberties 
threatened, and they will fight without con- 
ducting a “war for righteousness.” The 
Nazis, Fascists and Communists simply ap- 
pealed to the people to defend their Father- 
land, and not their particular economic or po- 
litical philosophies. No war is righteous. 

The principle of “war for righteousness” so 
prominent during the two world wars, is 
based on a complete misinterpretation of the 
biblical view of sin. According to the Bible, 
sin is rebellion of man against God. In other 


words, sin is against God alone. The modern 
interpretation of sin is that it is sin against 
man. This relativizes sin and thus makes man 
the sole judge as to who is a sinner and how 
he is to be punished. When this idea is car- 
ried over into international relations, it is 
quite “proper” for one nation to judge an- 
other nation, the sinner deserving of punish- 
ment or even extermination like the Amale- 
kites of old. It is quite obvious that this is a 
very dangerous doctrine which may even- 
tually put international relations on the primi- 
tive principle of lex talionis. 

His last chapter “Ideological Diplomacy 
versus an International Order” is very apro- 
pos to the present world situation. As we 
look at the present conflict between democ- 
racy and communism from the Western point 
of view, we get the impression that it is a con- 
flict between good and evil. We like to think 
that the “good” is personified in Western 
Democracy while the “Evil” is personified by 
Russian Communism. It is painfully patent 
that the present situation cannot continue 
very much longer on such a superficial under- 
standing of the situation without an eruption 
of a global conflagration inconceivable to the 
human mind. The present impasse in inter- 
national relations is mainly due to the falla- 
cious assumptions that the two ideological 
systems—democracy and communism—are 
mutually exclusive. The author makes the 
very interesting observation that while pres- 
ent-day churchmen regard modern democ- 
racy as the very essence of Christianity, the 
eighteenth century churchmen condemned 
democracy on the ground that it was the very 
essence of secularism and unbelief. How 
values have changed ! 

If a modus vivendi is to be established in 
international relations, which indeed must be 
established, if we are to survive at all, the 
Western democracies will have to re-examine 
their democratic philosophy more realisti- 
cally. Upon close examination of Western 
democratic principles it will be found for in- 
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stance, that both democracy and communism 
are the legitimate offsprings (to be sure, not 
from an immaculate conception) of a secular- 
istic interpretation of life. The Aristotelian 
principle that man is essentially “an economic 
animal” underlies modern interpretation of 
man and history. It follows ex hypothesi that 
the basic difference between East and West 
is in the interpretation of this economic prin- 
ciple and not in ideologies as we are led to 
believe. The laissez-faire principle practised 
in the West is not so absolute now as it used 
tobe. For instance, Great Britain, the mother 
of modern democracy, practices both the 
laissez-faire principle and a modified social- 
ism. This is also true of continental Europe. 
Even the United States and Canada have a 
certain amount of socialism in their economic 
philosophy. Another thing should be borne 
in mind, and that is, that the laissez-faire 
principle is but a disguised form of the prin- 
ciple of homo homini lupus and finds its paral- 
lel in the Darwinian biological principle of 
“survival of the fittest.” Those who possess 
the wherewithal generally determine who 
“the fittest” are. Once this is granted, it 
should be apparent that the conflict between 
East and West is not the Zoroastrian strug- 
gle between good and evil, but rather between 
two different interpretations of the same basic 
Aristotelian principle. It may be countered 
that communism is atheistic in its presupposi- 
tions while democracy is not. This may be 
so on the surface, but is not so basically. As 
was pointed out above, modern democracy 
and modern communism are the offsprings 
of Western secularism, and secularism is 
basically an atheistic interpretation of life. 
The only difference being that the commu- 
nists have driven this principle to its logical 
conclusion, whereas the West was afraid to 
do so for different reasons. 

How are we to arrive at a rapprochement 
with the East ? Dr. Butterfield offers the sug- 
gestion that diplomacy, which is not to be 
interpreted to mean the traditional English 
va media, is the best modus operandi in the 


hands of imperfect man in an imperfect so- 
ciety. Diplomacy in his sense means to look 
at things realistically and honestly. It also 
means to see the other man’s point of view. 
This principle of diplomacy, if employed real- 
istically, may succeed in establishing a modus 
vivendi, and may even attain a synthesis by 
juxtaposition, where two seeming opposing 
economic systems may live side by side in a 
world which is getting too small for comfort. 
It is hoped that this important little volume 
will find its way not merely into college class- 
rooms, but into the halls of the U.N.O. 


Louis SHEIN 
Carleton College, Ottawa, Ont. 


Christian Realism and Political Problems. 
By NigsuHR. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1953. ix + 203 
pages. $3.00. 


Of the eleven essays included in this vol- 
ume seven have appeared previously in vari- 
ous journals. The selection, however, is good 
and the publication of these materials in a 
book of essays is a welcome service. 

Such unity as the volume possesses is 
gained by a common concern “‘to establish the 
relevance of the Christian faith to contempo- 
rary problems, particularly to ethical and 
political ones” (p.1). 

Curiously, the most basic methodological 
essay in the collection is placed last in the 
book. Ever since its first appearance in 1951, 
Niebuhr’s “Coherence, Incoherence and the 
Christian Faith” has been the best source for 
the understanding of his theological method. 
He protests against Origen, Aquinas and 
“modern liberal Christianity” because they 
“equate meaning too simply with rationality 
and thereby inevitably obscure some of the 
profoundest incongruities, tragic antinomies, 
and depth of meaning on the edge of the mys- 
teries in human life and history” (187-188). 
On the other hand, he complains of the 
tendency on the side of such men as Tertul- 
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lian, Kierkegaard and Barth “to make the 
suprarational affirmations of faith too simply 
irrational” (187). He pleads instead for “a 
biblical realism’(197). Since the whole of 
Niebuhr’s work rests upon this, the reader 
waits eagerly for its positive definition. But 
while in this essay Niebuhr tells more pre- 
cisely than anywhere else what such realism 
is not, he never defines it positively with any 
such clear analysis as will permit its decisive 
use in resolving specific problems. He speaks 
of its “general outlines” being “at least nega- 
tively defined in the criticisms which have 
been made here of both the two forms of 
Christian rationalism and the two forms of 
Christian existentialism” (197). But affirma- 
tive definition never reaches comparable 
clarity. 

Niebuhr condemns the indiscriminate ac- 
ceptance of everything the Bible teaches and 
yet his strictures on coherence seem to pre- 
clude the effort to determine what is to be 
accepted by bringing to bear the totality of 
available evidence from human experience. 
What is the principle of discrimination? Par- 
ticular examples of acceptable and inaccept- 
able interpretations of the Scripture are 
given, but the criterion determining the ac- 
ceptance or rejection is not stated. The truly 
revelatory events “came to the believer as 
given. They can therefore not be anticipated 
by any philosophy of coherence” (201). On 
the other hand, “These historic revelations 
can be related speculatively to the various as- 
pects of human existence and can make sense 
out of them. Reason can thus follow after 
faith” (201). This process looks exactly like 
the process of validating any hypothesis by a 
method of rational empiricism. If Niebuhr 
means this to be the method of distinguishing 
between truth and falsehood he is a defender 
of empirical coherence, the only kind which 
any philosopher of importance in the present 
generation would want to defend. In that 
case the strictures against coherence are to be 
regarded merely as warnings against such un- 
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empirical oversimplification of the facts as 
threatens every effort to interpret either his- 
tory or the natural world. 

In any event the warning against oversim- 
plification is deeply needed and nowhere 
more than in the proposing of social reforms. 
Most of the essays in this book are either 
elaborations of this warning or more specific 
applications of it, applications, for example, 
to the movement for “World Government,” 
to communism, to European socialism and to 
various typically American prejudices. 

The reviewer applauds the warnings and 
thinks them salutary when kept in proper per- 
spective. I enjoyed nearly all of this book 
thoroughly. But I am afraid I enjoyed it too 
much and that many other readers will, too. 
Here we can find abundant comfort regarding 
many arduous crusades we have not joined. 
The criticisms are all too convincing. At the 
same time no positive program is given nor 
does the author set forth any clearly affirma- 
tive principles for determining worthy social 
causes to support. 

A vast amount of damage has been done by 
well-intentioned but naive idealists in Amer- 
ica. But among the disastrous effects pro- 
duced, one of the greatest is the reaction into 
disillusioned and cynical paralysis. The po- 
tentially most constructive forces in this 
country seem just now to have fallen so com- 
pletely into such paralysis that the need is 
urgent to show Christian men some social 
goals they should seek. It is to be devoutly 
hoped that in his next book of essays Niebuhr 
will put his great powers to the task of sup- 
plying this kind of affirmative guidance. 
Otherwise, the disillusionment of his neo- 
orthodoxy may yet do more to promote the 
paralysis of sophisticated indecision than was 
done by the easy-going identification of 


Christianity with current culture represented 
by some theological liberals of yesterday. 


L. Harotp DEWOoLF 
Boston University 
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The Church and Social Responsibility. Edited 
by J. RicHarp Spann. New York: Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press, 1953. 272 pages. 
$2.75. 


This is an elementary survey. The special- 
ist in social ethics will find little that is new. 
Other religious leaders or laymen should find 
this a stimulating summary. It is the best in- 
troduction to the contemporary application of 
Christian ethics now available. 

The book begins with a treatment of the 
relationship of rights, freedoms and respon- 
sibilities to the Christian faith. Further theo- 
logical background is provided in chapters on 
New Testament sources and on the Christian 
view of community. The major content of 
the book includes discussions of the Chris- 
tian witness in the areas of the family, race 
relations, economic life, political problems 
and international relations. The closing 
chapter considers the role of the church as an 
agency of social action. This last chapter is 
supplemented by concluding sections in each 
of the other chapters on recommended em- 
phases for the church. While producing some 
duplication, this device also lends a somewhat 
more practical quality to the writing. 

Among many notable discussions are those 
by Schilling on the sources of rights and re- 
sponsibilities, Haroutunian on forces contrib- 
uting to the breakdown of community, Muel- 
der on the history of economic organization, 
Asirvatham on world economic inequalities, 
Fitch on the moral basis for political author- 
ity, Stokes on the historical basis for Ameri- 
can separation of church and state, and Bain- 
ton on the present relevance of the just war 
theory. 

In brief summary chapters of this sort one 
can always quarrel about the choice of ma- 
terial to be omitted.. While not all of these 
could have been included in a book of this 
length, certain subjects would seem to de- 
serve a fuller treatment. It would have been 
illuminating to sketch the teachings of Jesus 
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on specific social relationships and his meet- 
ing of the problem of relating the ideal to im- 
perfect human alternatives. While several 
chapters provide important clues, a more sys- 
tematic discussion would have been desirable 
of the meaning of the democratic balance be- 
tween individual freedom and social control. 
The excellent and comprehensive discussion 
of family life might also have developed the 
conflict of roles growing out of the modern 
family’s transition toward more democratic 
forms. The forthright discussion of race 
might have given more analytical support to 
the conclusion that segregation cannot pro- 
vide equal opportunity. The chapters on our 
domestic economy tend to be more historical 
and less concrete in their contemporary pro- 
posals than are some other chapters. While 
there is reference to the nature of modern at- 
tacks on political freedom, the problem has 
become so crucial as to demand more exten- 
sive treatment. 

The authors of the book are weighted on 
the side of theological professors (11 out of 
15), with the professorial representation 
weighted on the side of Boston University 
School of Theology (6 out of 11). Since the 
present reviewer is himself a theological pro- 
fessor and shares the general point of view 
which characterizes Boston, he finds these 
concentrations contributing rather than de- 
tracting from the quality of the book. 

This book concentrates on the theoretical 
application of Christian ethics to /contempo- 
rary problems, touching more lightly on the 
theological basis and on specific projects for 
the local church. Numerous publications 
supplement this by dealing with theological 
backgrounds. May we now hope for an 
equally comprehensive and incisive compan- 
ion volume dealing with parish programs in 
social action ? 

Harvey SEIFERT 

School of Religion, 

University of Southern California 
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THE HUMAN DIMENSION 


Higher Education and the Human Spirit. By 
BERNARD EUGENE MELAND. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1953. ix + 
204 pages. $4.00. 

Many of the people who “need” this book 
will not be inclined to read it, or, if they read 
it, will often be severe in their judgments. 
The book has a very good idea, but the reader 
could be side-tracked by literary phospho- 
rescence. The message is wafted to him on 
waves of shimmering rhetoric. But there is 
also a heavy charge of academic and semi- 
technical terminology which may arouse vig- 
orous protest. One of the semitechnical terms 
which the author employs excessively is 
“structure.” It (or a derivative) occurs 7 
times on page 71, 8 times on page 72, and 24 
times in about the last 7 pages (to indicate 
only a few “patches”). There is no law 
against this. The word might even have been 
essential. Yet some readers will long for an 
occasional simile. 

Having said that, let me salute the theme 
of the book, though one is at a loss as to how 
to restate it in “simple,” “pat” terms—for 
fear of omitting some nuance or some reach 
of connotation considered vital by the author. 
Higher education, he argues, has an obliga- 
tion of a spiritual nature, transcending even 
the customary interpretations of its moral 
obligation (page 1, and Chapter I, also pas- 
sim). This is the obligation to take more 
account of the “human dimension” which is 
“an emergent with a visible structure of its 
own” (page 2, Chapter VII, et passim). The 
author finds modern educational develop- 
ments lacking “a considered view of the ap- 
preciative consciousness as it operates upon 
the intellect, informing and sensitizing its 
nurture” (page 12 and Chapters V through 
IX). This point is made in connection with 
a critical analysis of the “problem-solving, so- 
cial interest” emphasis (Dewey), and the 
“logical argument, intellectual” emphasis 
(Hutchins )—the two “revolutions” through 


which higher education has passed in our 
time (Chapter II). These two revolutions 
Meland finds to be inadequate and he recom- 
mends “an education addressed to the nur- 
ture of sensibilities to the end that both in- 
tellect and action might be more sensitively 
informed” (page 12). 

And how is this to be accomplished? At 
least three suggestions may be summarized 
here: (1) by overcoming the domination by 
the procedure of descriptive analysis in much 
of higher education and by further develop- 
ment of a new tendency in modern thought 
(which Meland would call religious), namely, 
a concern with relations and the integration 
of knowledge (Chapter III); (2) by ade- 
quate and informed development of the “ap- 
preciative consciousness” (which has an im- 
portance beyond the rational consciousness 
and the moral—Aristotle and Kant, that is) 
(Chapter V) ; and (3) by a thoroughgoing 
cultivation of the “human spirit” wherein 
curricular plans are reshaped and enriched in 
the interests of understanding and developing 
the “human dimension” (Chapters VI and 
VII). 

If all this sounds a bit “stratospheric,” per- 
haps I could attempt to restate one important 
point in terms that might, however, be con- 
sidered somewhat reprehensible. The author 
speaks of what for the moment may be called 
the Bacon-Greece Dilemma in Higher Edu- 
cation. He says, “The dilemma which has 
confronted higher education since the sci- 
ences came to maturity, pressing it to make 
a choice between an aesthetically motivated 
mode of education in which classical studies 
had set the pattern, and the scientific empha- 
sis, arose from the fact that these emphases 
represented two wholly different traditions of 
thinking . . .” (page 136). And of course 
the former came from the Greeks and the lat- 
ter “bore the banner which Francis Bacon 
had unfurled in his rebellion against this gen- 
teel tradition . . .” (ibid.). 

Resources in modern thought upon which 
Meland draws are to be found in that “line 


Resources for Preaching and Teaching 
in Our World Today 
PREACHING 
By Walter Russell Bowie 


Why preach, how to preach, what to preach—comprehensive, 
definitive guidance from a master of our day. An illuminating 
picture of the purpose and importance of preaching, with 
concrete help for the man who must preach on Sunday. 


The Chapters: WHAT Is PREACHING?—THE MAN IN THE PULPIT, 
THE CONGREGATION, AND THE MESSAGE—THREE ASPECTS OF THE 
PREACHER’S OPPORTUNITY—RESOURCES FOR SERMONS—ON 
KNOWING THE BIBLE—PREACHING FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT— 
PREACHING FROM THE NEw TESTAMENT—RELATING THEOLOGY 
TO LIFE—CONSTRUCTING THE SERMON—MorRE ABOUT SERMON 
CONSTRUCTION—DELIVERING THE SERMON—' FINALLY, BRETH- 
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THE PRAYER OF 
THE CHURCH 


UNIVERSAL 
By Marc Boegner 


From the hard-pressed ranks of European 
Protestantism come these singularly beau- 
tiful meditations on the Lord’s Prayer— 
the tie that binds together the Christians of 
the world, the prayer of the Church Uni- 
versal. Pastor Boegner, co-president of the 
World Council of Churches, shows men 
today what it means really to pray the 
Lord’s Prayer, how to partake of its peace 
and its challenge. 


READY May 10. $1.75 


CHRISTIAN 
TEACHING IN 


THE CHURCHES 
By John Q. Schisler 


A definitive study of religious education in 
the local church, by one of the most ex- 
perienced men in this field. Dr. Schisler ex- 
amines the nature, scope, and purpose of 
Christian teaching; the special challenges it 
faces today; its particular responsibilities 
to children, youth, and adults. For every 
Christian educator, here is clearer under- 
Standing of his duties, with sound, usable 
methods of approach to his problems. $2.50 


At all Bookstores 
ABINGDON PRESS 


$2.75 


THAT IMMORTAL SEA 
by Leslie D. Weatherhead* 


World-famous as pastor, psychologist, and 
preacher, Leslie Weatherhead knows both 
human needs and the resources of Christ. 
In these 17 sermons he realistically faces 
the deepest spiritual problems of our age, 
and guides men and women to the love and 
power and purpose of Christ. 

Illustrated with stories from his own 
pastoral experiences, the chapters discuss 
doubt, everyday monotony, discouragement, 
chance, death, and other vital concerns of 
men today. READY APRIL 5. $2.50 


*Dr. Weatherhead, Minister of City 
Temple, London, is speaking through- 
out America from March 21 to June 20. 


CHRISTIANITY, 
COMMUNISM, 
AND HISTORY 


By William Hordern 


A critique of the Marxian and Christian 
views of history, with particular emphasis 
on the Reformation sects. Dr. Hordern cuts 
straight to the heart of the fundamental 
antagonism between Christianity and Com- 
munism—studying the dangerous outward 
similarities and their very essential inner 
differences. Here is a reinterpretation of 
history from a Christian standpoint and a 
forceful restatement of the Christian hope. 


READY May 10. $2.50 
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of inquiry leading down from (William) 
James’s deeper empiricism” and “through the 
creative thought of Bergson, the British phi- 
losophers of emergence, . . . Whitehead, and 
the present-day Chicago school of religious 
empiricists” (page 45). And this of course 
implies something of a “judgment” on such 
other strands as Hegelianism, positivism, 
neo-othodoxy, and existentialism. 

Searching for a crisp summary, I turned to 
one of my students who gave as his summary 
of Meland’s thesis, “He wants to change 
something or improve it.” 


W. Gorpon Ross 
Berea College, Ky. 


THEOLOGY AND ETHICS 


Beyond Anxiety. By JAMeEs A. PIKE. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1953. 149 
pages. $2.75. 


That the Christian faith holds the answer 
to meaning for the personal and social life of 
man is the undergirding thesis of this book. 
Whatever the science of psychology can offer 
to the understanding of the Christian analysis 
of man and his plight is used deftly by the 
author in presenting his case. Man is viewed 
as an organism, but more than that, he is a 
creature of God whose anxieties, inhibitions, 
frustrations, loneliness and despair are rightly 
grasped only if man’s religious thirst is recog- 
nized as basic. Beyond Anxiety is, therefore, 
a book on theology and the moral life as they 
pertain directly to the individual person, his 
needs, his desires, and his actions. 

From chapter titles like Fear, Inhibition, 
Indecision, Frustration, Guilt, Loneliness, 
and Despair one might expect much of value, 
for these words strike a personal note. The 
answer to fear is found in absolute confidence 
in God who alone is worthy of trust. The 
chapter on guilt is concerned with self-criti- 
cism and self-acceptance seen in relation to 
the Christian truth that a more constructive 
attitude toward ourselves and our actions is 
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born through receiving God’s forgiveness and 
acceptance. In the chapter on inhibition, the 
goodness of creation is affirmed and the ques- 
tions pertaining to sex and alcohol are dealt 
with under the concept of the “sacramental 
universe.” Frustration is given its proper 
interpretation when Dr. Pike sees it as due 
not so much to limitations as to a wrong spir- 
itual orientation. The idea of the will of God 
comes in for special treatment in relation to 
personal tragedy. Among other items of 
equal interest, the chapter called “Indecision” 
discusses the ideas of motivation, legalism 
in ethics, and man’s freedom. The chapter 
headed “Loneliness” shows that man’s thirst 
is quenched only by agape and a deep rela- 
tionship with God. Writing on despair, the 
author presents a magnificent discussion on 
death, the fear of meaninglessness, and eter- 
nal life. In his final chapter, “Spiritual 
Oases,” Dr. Pike writes especially to those 
who have an intellectual appreciation of the 
Christian answer to anxiety but who have 
not yet found the personal relationship with 
God which is the only true solution. He 
shows that worship of God in the atmosphere 
of the Christian community provides a chan- 
nel through which the worshipper may be 
strengthened in his belief that God is our 
security, that Christ accepts us, and that the 
ground for fellowship is the Holy Spirit. 
Thus the Christian ideas of creation, grace, 
freedom, eternal life, the Trinity, and wor- 
ship are all woven into the pattern of the 
book. Always God is understood as the end 
and never as a means. Many things may fol- 
low from the search for it, but the Kingdom 
must be first in our search and intention. 

It would be unfair not to mention especially 
the format and literary style of the book. 
The order in which the author presents his 
material is dramatic in its outline and its 
mode of presentation. Consistent clarity and 
charm mark the literary quality of the book. 
It is an easy book to finish, but one that de- 
serves more than one reading. Among the 
novel and cogent ways of presenting the 
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Christian faith, its theological ideas, and its 
personal meaning, Beyond Anxiety should 
take its place in the tradition most recently 
encouraged by Dorothy Sayers in her Creed 
or Chaos. 
Sam H. BEAMESDERFER 
First Presbyterian Church, 
Billings, Montana 


Sex Ethics and the Kinsey Reports. By SE- 
WARD HittNerR. New York: Association 
Press, 1953. xi + 238 pages. $3.00. 


In view of the widespread misunderstand- 
ing which has followed the publication of the 
Kinsey studies, many persons will want to 
read this helpful interpretation. The aim is 
“the examination of Kinsey’s findings in the 
light of the Christian view of sex.” Apprecia- 
tive of Kinsey’s methods and findings, Hilt- 
ner hopes for their continuance and support, 
noting that their aim is “to find out the facts 
about sex behaviour.” 

Hiltner finds that Kinsey’s view is “Not 
the Biblical view nor the view of the Protest- 
ant Reformers” (27). However, Kinsey did 
not try to set forth the Christian view; he 
simply reacted to it as he encountered it in 
the people with whom he talked. Hiltner con- 
cludes that the misunderstanding of the Chris- 
tian view is widespread. “This suggests a 
failure of Christian interpreters to clarify the 
Christian view to Christians” (210). Indeed, 
he continues, “if sin be separation from God 
... then Kinsey is, however unintentionally, 


the occasion of an altar call to repentance” 
(216), 


Sex is “serious, a gift of God, affecting 


one’s whole being . . . we are to watch lest 
it become, in unwitting idolatry, a kind of 
substitute for God” (31): Preoccupation 
with sex may take subtle forms. A suppres- 
sion outlook, in which one’s sex life is thought 
of as especially meritorious in the eyes of 
God (a view denounced by the Protestant Re- 
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formers), is destructive equally of the re- 
ligious and the sexual life of man. 

Hiltner’s is a humble approach, not claim- 
ing in any way to finality as to the Christian 
view, and calling for continuing attempts to 
construct Christian statements. The old era 
of taboo on such discussions (the ostrich po- 
sition) will never return. Two particularly 
helpful sections are chapters nine and eleven, 
entitled respectively: “Christian Criticism of 
Existing Attitudes” and “Some Implications 
of the Christian View for Today,” the latter 
in the form of a question and answer dialogue. 


Donacp V. WADE 
Knox College, University of Toronto 


God Who Acts. By G. Ernest WRIGHT. 
London: S.C.M. Press; and Chicago: 
Henry Regnery Co., 1952. 132 pages. 
$1.75. 


Because the unique and distinctive under- 
standing of God in biblical faith is that of 
One who acts in the events of history, biblical 
theology, Professor Wright holds, in this sug- 
gestive little volume, can be authentically 
grounded only as it is history-centered. 
Neither categories foreign to the Bible nor 
reduction to a dogmatic system can do justice 
to its content. Biblical faith was concerned 
with understanding God in the light of what 
He does, not with any abstract contemplating 
of God as He is in Himself. Biblical theology, 
therefore, ought to be conceived as a recital 
of the redemptive acts of God. It was God 
who wrought Israel’s deliverance from Egypt 
and united her tribes in the Promised Land. 
And this could only mean that He had chosen 
Israel and required of Israel even as He had 
delivered her. Hence deliverance, election and 
covenant become the primary categories for 
biblical understanding, categories presup- 
posed by the New Testament, as well as by 
the Old. God’s work in Christ is seen as the 
fulfillment of all previous history. In Him 
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God has made His new covenant with His 
people. 

The ordering of materials which Professor 
Wright suggests for a biblical theology is un- 
doubtedly historically sound, that is, it re- 
flects a primary sequence in the experience of 
Israel. Existentially, too, it is in gratitude to 
God for what He has done that one is pre- 
pared for a fuller understanding of what He 
is. Yet logically, some understanding of the 
being of God and some sense of the grounds 
for believing in Him must precede any fuller 
learning about Him. Professor Wright rec- 
ognizes this problem both in his acknowledg- 
ment of the legitimacy of a Christian philoso- 
phy and in his own attempt, in the final chap- 
ter, to relate biblical theology, as he conceives 
it, to the thinking of our contemporary world. 
Critical both of any demythologizing and of 
any presentation of biblical truth in terms of 
myth, he sees as sufficient the presentation of 
biblical theology as history interpreted by 
faith. Yet are all of Israel’s interpretations of 
her history equally valid? To what criteria 
are we to appeal ? Can we really deal with the 
Bible as a recital of the redemptive acts of 
God, which indeed it primarily is, without at 
the same time relating it to the concern for 
truth in all of its critical aspects which must 
characterize both systematic theology and 
any Christian philosophy ? 


Epwarp T. RAMSDELL 
Garrett Biblical Institute 


The Kingdom of God. By JoHN Bricut. 
New York & Nashville: The Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1953. 288 pages. $3.75. 


Among the numerous excellent qualities 
of this book, one of the best is the attempt to 
give all of the discussion a contemporary rele- 
vance. This is indicated by the sub-title: “the 
biblical concept and its meaning for the 
Church.” Over and over the author pauses 
long enough to point out parallels between 
the ancient situations and ours today. 
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It is clearly recognized here that the King- 
dom of God is not mentioned by that title in 
the Old Testament, and that it is essentially 
limited to the gospels in the New. But with 
his eye centered on the concept of the rule or 
reign of God, Professor Bright quite rightly 
follows the idea and does not worry about the 
absence of the expression. The thought, he 
holds, goes back to the very origin of Israel’s 
religion. In particular it is in evidence in the 
monotheism of the time of Moses and is never 
lost sight of thereafter. (The Hebrews in 
numerous instances apostatized from the one 
God, but Dr. Bright stands firmly with those 
scholars who hold that monotheism was there 
from the beginning as a revelation.) The idea 
of the Kingdom of God is another way of 
saying that God had chosen the Hebrew peo- 
ple and was their divine ruler or king. 

The concept was adapted to the various 
stages of the Hebrew social life and history. 
In the earliest days it found expression in the 
charismatic leaders, those individyals who 
emerged in great crises to deliver the people 
and were believed to derive their power from 
the Spirit of God which came upon them. But 
later this was supplanted by the royal dynasty 
and anointed princes and established priests. 
The Kingdom of God was then identified with 
the political state, but the people had to learn 
through national catastrophes that the two 
were not identical. So there arose the con- 
cepts of ethical religion and a holy remnant, 
which in time was spiritualized in certain 
ways to include saintly persons from all na- 
tions. Basic in the idea was the divine prince. 
There is perhaps some evidence of a tendency 
to deify earthly princes among the Hebrews, 
but the more significant view is that as men 
learned of the frailty and baseness of their 
kings they turned more and more to thought 
about a prince who would be really strong 
and good because he was sent by God himself. 
Of course all Hebrew kings were messiahs 
because they were anointed, but it was this 
divinely-sent prince who was to be the Mes- 
siah. 
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Of particular importance were the ideas of 
the Suffering Servant and the expansion of 
the mission of the chosen people to all the 
world, which came from the exile. This was 
the soil in which the beliefs of early Chris- 
tians were nurtured, and Jesus considered 
himself the fulfillment of the great prophet’s 
words about the Servant, just as his disciples 
and the Church believed that they were carry- 
ing Out the worldwide mission which had 
been divinely predestined for them. 

Professor Bright takes his vantage point 
for interpreting all of this vast sweep of bib- 
lical thought in the faith of the Church, which 
sees the idea of the Christ, or perhaps better, 
the Kingdom of God as constituting the unity 
of the Scriptures. The Kingdom is contem- 
porary and “within you,” but it also has a 
future, eschatological reference. The tension 
between present possession and future ex- 
pectation is never resolved in Christian ex- 
perience. 

There are questions which one might raise, 
such as whether the early Christian interpre- 


tation of the Old Testament may be assumed 
now, and whether the temporal and material 
elements in the Kingdom of God implied by 
eschatology may be validly retained, but I do 
not have the space or feel inclined to be too 
critical of this good book. 


S. Vernon McCasLanp 
University of Virginia 


FESTSCHRIFT 


To Do and To Teach, Edited by Roscoe M. 
Pierson, Lexington, Kentucky : The Col- 
lege of the Bible, 1953. 186 pages. $5.00. 


As the time drew near for the retirement of 
Charles Lynn Pyatt as dean and professor of 
Old Testament at The College of the Bible, 
Lexington, Kentucky, his colleagues and the 
board of trustees of the seminary felt that, 
because of his long and significant service, 
something special should be done. As a re- 
sult, it was decided that a Festschrift should 
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be published in his honor. A number of his 
friends were asked to contribute articles and 
these have been gathered together in the vol- 
ume entitled To Do and To Teach. 

The articles which make up the book are 
varied in content. They are included because 
they are typical of the interests of the man in 
whose honor they were written. First there 
are five articles related to Old Testament 
studies. Sheldon H. Blank, of Hebrew Un- 
ion College, discusses critical problems grow- 
ing out of the last three words of the 24th 
verse of Psalm 73 and suggests a rendition 
that makes the psalm a unit. J. Philip Hyatt, 
of the School of Religion, Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity, presents evidence for faith in a God of 
love in the Old Testament. Julius Morgen- 
stern discusses Isaiah 42 :10-13 and suggests 
that these verses are interpolations of a part 
of a psalm composed and used during the pe- 
riod of the second Temple (516-485 B.C.). 
Toyoza W. Nakarai, of the Butler School of 
Religion, presents notes on the grammar of 
Biblical Hebrew, and Ovid R. Sellers, of Mc- 
Cormick Seminary, discusses problems in the 
story of Cain. 

A second group of articles deals with vari- 
ous aspects of theological education. Luther 
A. Weigle brings together the story of thirty- 
five years of codperation in theological edu- 
cation. The matter of a Christian orientation 
for religious education, as discussed by John 
Keith Benton and Edwin E. Aubrey, pre- 
sents a thought-provoking article on the place 
of theology in’ seminary education. Progress 
in strengthening theological libraries is de- 
scribed by Walter N. Roberts, and the emerg- 
ing significance of clinical pastoral training 
is presented by Seward Hiltner. In this sec- 
tion, too, is an article by Riley B. Montgom- 
ery dealing with the progress that the Dis- 
ciples of Christ are making toward a more 
educated ministry. 

A third group of articles deals more di- 
rectly with Dr. Pyatt’s career. Daniel Curtis 
Troxel presents the highlights of his career 
at The College of the Bible, indicating the 
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quality of his leadership and the significance 
of his contribution. Lewis J. Sherrill writes 
of his place in the work of the American Asso- 
ciation of Theological Schools. Samuel S. 
Cohon and Edward H. Roberts write of their 
appreciation for Dr. Pyatt. The volume 
closes with a compilation, by Roscoe M. Pier- 
son, of the published writings of the one in 
whose honor the volume is published. 

It is difficult to evaluate so varied a book. 
It would seem that Old Testament scholars 
would be interested in the five articles in their 
area, for they are well done in spite of certain 
difficulties in the transliteration of the He- 
brew. The articles dealing with theological 
education should be of general interest also. 
Those dealing with Dr. Pyatt and his career 
have a more specialized appeal but in these, 
and especially in Dr. Sherrill’s article, there is 
much of general interest. Certainly the vol- 
ume is a fitting tribute to the man it honors 
and, because of the significance of his inter- 
ests, can profitably be read by those who never 
heard of him. 


Myron TAGGART Hopper 


The College of the Bible, 
Lexington, Kentucky 


THE BIBLE 


The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume II. Leviti- 


cus, Numbers, Deuteronomy, Joshua, 
Judges, Ruth, I and II Samuel. New York 
and Nashville : Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
1953. x + 1176 pages. $8.75. 


This is the fifth volume of the twelve-vol- 
ume The Interpreter’s Bible to be completed 
in 1957. The plan and organization of the 
commentary are already well-known. Eleven 
maps are found throughout the book. Three 
of the writers are Presbyterian parish minis- 
ters, one is a professor of preaching and uni- 
versity preacher, the rest are teachers and ad- 
ministrators. A page count and comparison 
show that the amount of space given to ex- 
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position and exegesis is roughly parallel with 
the amount of text of each book. Since so 
much could be said, our comments will be 
selective rather than comprehensive. Quota- 
tions will serve to illustrate the point of view 
of the authors. 

Nathaniel Micklem of Oxford—the only 
writer in this volume responsible for an en- 
tire book—is to be complimented for his in- 
troduction, exegesis and exposition of Leviti- 
cus. He recognizes the difficulty of this book 
for the Christian of today, and acknowledges 
that the origin of particular practices and the 
specific value of such practices for the He- 
brew people are uncertain. Leviticus “is a 
book to which we have almost entirely lost 
the key—but not altogether, for other parts 
of Scripture partially illuminate our igno- 
rance” (p. 5). The author rightfully says, 
“What matters is the whole picture rather 
than any detail. Nevertheless, if a few gen- 
eral principles are clearly grasped and the 
book is read with instructed imagination, its 
contents may come alive for the ordinary 
Christian, and more particularly for the 
Christian minister” (p. 4). A part of the 
author’s understanding may be seen in these 
words : Sacrifice “‘is not to satisfy some theo- 
logical opinion or philosophical theory of 
death, but to fulfill the needs of the heart” (p. 
10). Exposition and exegesis have a wealth 
of detail, appropriate illusions, scholarly ref- 
erences, clarity of expression, and a good ap- 
preciation of the underlying feeling tone of 
this difficult book. 

John Marsh of Nottingham in his intro- 
duction of Numbers also makes a plea for bet- 
ter appreciation of a little-read book. The 
problem of sources is briefly but adequately 
considered. The author feels that “‘Numbers 
may not have great value ‘as history,’ but it 
has very great value ‘for history’” (p. 138). 
The outline of the contents of this book pro- 
vides the commonly accepted sources with P 
predominating. Numbers “defies a direct ap- 
plication to the conditions of our own times. 


INTRODUCTION TO RELIGION 
by_Winston L. King 


The first one-volume survey of the whole of religion to cover every aspect, 
philosophical, anthropological, historical, ritual, etc. “Informative and in- 
clusive in the highest degree.” —ROGER HAZELTON $6.00 


TRUTH AND REVELATION 
by Nicolas Berdyaev 


One of the outstanding philosophers of our time here sums up a long 
process of thought upon some of the fundamental problems raised by the 
Christian revelation. $2.50 


THE TRANSFORMATION OF 


THE SCIENTIFIC WORLD VIEW 
by Karl Heim 


“It will be a touchstone of the Church's ability to deal properly with the 
questions and tasks of our time, to see how far it is able to take up the 
far reaching thoughts of this moving book.”—PAscUAL JORDAN _ $3.50 


JEW AND GREEK 
by Dom Gregory Dix 


An original and vigorous study of the conflict between the Syriac and 
Hellenic cultures in early Christianity. “Brings an altogether fresh per- 
spective into the study of the primitive Church.’’"—London Times Literary 
Supplement $2.50 


at your bookseller + HARPER & BROTHERS - New York 16, N. Y. 
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. ; it demands instead that we shall learn 
to live by the basic beliefs that it exhibits 
—that God himself is with us to establish and 
perfect his purpose . . .” (p. 140). In read- 
ing the introduction and exegesis, a number 
of passages came to this reviewer’s attention 
which he had not thought about for years, 
and may yet blossom forth into full sermonic 
flower. The exposition by Albert George 
Butzer, Presbyterian minister in Buffalo, 
suggests lines of thought and application 
which the minister will welcome. 

Deuteronomy’s introduction and exegesis 
by G. Ernest Wright of McCormick has the 
good quality that one would expect. This 
second law is not a juridicial book. “It is a 
preaching, a proclamation and exposition of 
the faith of the nation, which includes the law 
as the expression of the will of God which 
must be obeyed, but which in itself is not pri- 
marily a law. It is a gospel of the redeeming 
God who has saved a people from slavery and 
has bound them to himself in a convenant” 
(p. 312). Itis interesting to note that Wright 
in his bibliography especially recommends 
Driver’s commentary of 1895 in the ICC, and 
George Adam Smith’s Deuteronomy of 1918. 
The exposition of this volume is shared by 
Henry H. Shires, Bishop Suffragan of Cali- 
fornia and Pierson Parker of General Theo- 
logical Seminary. Last spring, this reviewer 
taught a church school class in Deuteronomy 
and could have profited by the insight of 
these men if this volume had then been avail- 
able. 

The introduction and exegesis of Joshua 
are well-written by John Bright of Union in 
Richmond ; Joseph R. Sizoo of New Bruns- 
wick shows his skill in exposition. Disagree- 
ment between scholars over the sources of 
this book is recognized. Noth’s theory is 
given some consideration. Bright recognizes 
that the recent turn of events in archeology 
relating to Joshua and Jericho leaves this 
matter up in the air. The preacher can find 
great help here if he will but look for the 


nuggets waiting to be expounded, as, for ex- 
ample, Joseph’s Bones, carrying the past into 
the present. 

Jacob M. Myers of Lutheran Theological 
Seminary in Gettysburg provides a scholarly 
introduction and exegesis of Judges. Phillips 
P. Elliott, Presbyterian minister in Brook- 
lyn, follows the exegesis in his exposition. 
Many a sermon may be found here if the min- 
ister will use imagination on the material 
provided. 

The introduction and exegesis of Ruth are 
written by Louise Pettibone Smith of Welles- 
ley College, and James T. Cleland of Duke 
has the exposition. The expositor cautions 
the reader to use his imagination with care! 
Since Ruth “is a folk tale, the point of view 
that we should bring to its analysis should be 
that of the poet, or the storyteller” (p. 833). 

The introduction to I and II Samuel and 
to Deuteronomy are the longest introductions 
to the books in this volume, about 20 pages 
each. This might imply that both Deuteron- 
omy and Samuel are of greater significance 
than the others. However this may be, Deu- 
teronomy and Samuel seem to be more im- 
portant to the minister as sources for sermons 
than the other five books. George B. Caird of 
McGill University is the author of the intro- 
duction and exegesis of I and II Samuel. The 
King James scholars are highly praised for 
their translation of a very corrupt text. John 
C. Schroeder of Yale University and Ganse 
Little, Presbyterian minister, Columbus, 
Ohio, furnish sound exposition which a min- 
ister needs. 

Since this set is published with the Chris- 
tian minister and teacher in mind, one may 
ask: How much will it be used? It is safe 
to say that it will be used extensively. The 
primary value of this commentary will be to 
increase the reader’s background and appre- 
ciation of the historical setting of a given 
passage or book in the light of modern schol- 
arship. Fortunately, conservative positions 
are indicated, evidence that particular prob- 
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lems are not settled to the satisfaction of all. 
Ministers desiring in their preaching and 
teaching to give a more complete picture of 
the Bible will find this set invaluable. Spe- 
cialized commentaries as well as professional 
and scholarly journals will, of course, still be 
needed. This commentary, however, has a 
warmth of feeling combined with scholarly 
judgment which the minister cannot afford 
to miss. Certain volumes will be used more 
than others. This reviewer preaches a good 
deal from the Old Testament. While read- 
ing this volume, he wondered how much he 
would have used it in the last three years 
if it had been in his library. In looking over 
his sermons, Leviticus was used once, I and 
II Samuel three times, Judges once, and 
Joshua once. In addition to preaching, he 
taught the book of Deuteronomy in a church 
school class, and on occasion checked a few 
other passages. This use of the Old Testa- 
ment books in this volume may be meager, 
but this minister suspects that his batting av- 
erage is high. However, let us hope that min- 
isters will study the less-used books of the 
Old Testament and through a little inspira- 
tion and much perspiration, do some mining 
for God’s word which our world always 
needs. This kind of labor will increase our 
appreciation of the roots of, Christianity. 


Wa. CARDWELL Prout 


The Methodist Church, 
Howell, Michigan 


Mandate to Humanity. By Epw1n McNEILL 


PoteaT. New York: Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, 1953. 237 pages. $3.75. 


The author of this volume writes out of a 
wide range of Christian experience, as a mis- 
sionary in China, professor in a university, 
president of a theological seminary, writer of 
other books, and pastor of several churches. 
At the present time he is pastor of the Pullen 
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Memorial Baptist Church, Raleigh, North 
Carolina, to the congregation of which the 
book is dedicated. 

Through the years books on the Ten Com- 
mandments have grown out of efforts to probe 
the depths of these moral standards, to un- 
derstand their fullest implications, and to ar- 
rive at their practical and present applica- 
tions. That is the design of this book. 

The author at once rejects the biblical time- 
table of Archbishop Ussher which views the 
Old Testament as “a straight narrative of the 
epic events that began with the creation and 
ended with the pleadings of the prophet 
Malachi.” His writings reflect the generally 
accepted views of modern critical scholar- 
ship, placing the writing of Exodus, and 
hence the Decalogue, near the “middle of the 
fifth century, B.C., as part of the editorial 
undertaking of the Hebrew patriots during 
the Babylonian exile.” Many of the best Old 
Testament scholars today are dating the 
Decalogue and other parts of the Pentateuch 
much earlier than did the scholars a few dec- 
ades ago. The Ten Commandments, referred 
to in this volume as “Mandate to Humanity,” 
are presented as an out-growth of experience 
culminating, in their present form, at a late 
date rather than having been given at Sinai. 
They are definitely related to the other ancient 
codes of law, but they have held on to the 
moral conscience of our culture because they 
were grounded “on the deep foundations of 
morality and the correlation of morality and 
religious practice.” 

Rosert T. DANIEL 


Southeastern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, Wake Forest, No. Carolina 


A Handbook for the Study of the English 
Bible. By E. H. Rece and Witiiam A. 
BEARDSLEE. Emory University, Georgia. 
1953. 156 pages. $1.25. 


Here is multum in parvo indeed! In the 
156 pages of this paper bound booklet there 
is what appears to be a most usable working 
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tool for an introductory college course in the 
English Bible. It apparently has evolved 
from such a course at Emory University, 
where its authors are now teaching. It might 
however be used by church or community 
classes or by an individual working alone. 

The authors expressly point out that the 
Handbook is not a textbook or workbook but 
a guide for the study of the Bible itself. It di- 
rects the student’s approach to selected parts 
of the Bible important for its central em- 
phasis. Three specific aids are provided: 
(1) brief introductory descriptions of the 
books to be read, (2) questions about the sug- 
gested readings, and (3) assignments in more 
general books on Bible history, literature, 
and religion. 

Following brief introductions to the trans- 
lating of the Bible into English and the geog- 
raphy of Bible lands, the authors present 
within a dozen pages an outline of Bible his- 
tory. This is followed by sections on the more 
important prophets, selections from the legal, 
Wisdom and Apocalyptic literature and from 
the Psalms. The New Testament sections 
are introduced with a treatment of the Jewish 
background. Sections on the books of the 
New Testament appropriately grouped fol- 
low. 

There are six pages of maps, and the last 
twenty pages of the book are given to supple- 
mentary material dealing with the canon, the 
Apocrypha, the “J” and “P” Flood Stories, 
a brief bibliography and an index. 

So long a list of topics might suggest a 
completely superficial treatment of these, but 
such is not the case. A judicial selection of 
important material has been made. Discrim- 
inating introductions that reflect a thorough 
acquaintance with critical thought are pre- 
sented, and penetrating and stimulating ques- 
tions are raised. To the reviewer, however, 
the bibliography seems unnecessarily brief, 
and the maps seem to offer little help for the 
teaching of the New Testament; but he is 
confident that this well-worked-out Hand- 
book will prove valuable to teachers of intro- 
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ductory courses in the Bible. He commends 
it to their serious consideration. 


J. ALLEN EAsLey 
Wake Forest College 


Die Biicher Genesis-Exodus, Eine Rhyth- 
mische Untersuchung. Von Arvip Bruno. 
Stockholm: Almqvist & Wiksell, 1953, 
328 pages. Kr. 30. 


Jesaja, Eine Rhythmische und Te-tkritische 
Untersuchung. Von Arvip Bruno. Stock- 
holm: Almqvist & Wiksell, 1953. 354 
pages. Kr. 30. 


These two volumes represent a vast amount 
of patient industry; thirty-three years, the 
author tells us, they were in the building. In 
many ways they are a distant echo of Sievers’ 
Metrische Studien and without doubt such 
studies have great value. The present re- 
viewer is not a Metriker von Fach and he has 
found considerable difficulty in coming to an 
exact estimate of Bruno’s work. In doing so 
he has consulted with his colleague in the de- 
partment, Professor Lawrence E. Toombs 
who “lisps in numbers” with more facility 
than the present writer. 

It may be well to begin with the author's 
method. And here one must be sure of ter- 
minology. A section (Abschnitt) is a major 
division of the book and is composed of 
strophes, one or more. A strophe is a metrical 
division within the section and its metre is de- 
termined by the number of stressed words in 
the strophe. The problem then is to deter- 
mine whether the lyrical and epic parts within 
the section can be set forth in strophes of the 
same metrical pattern. Are they gleichge- 
baute? 

Bruno then proceeds to analyse the vari- 
ous poems into strophes and by manipulating 
the limits of the strophes he succeeds in find- 
ing the same number of stressed words within 
the strophes in a little over 50% of the in- 
stances (310 out of 580 in Isaiah, 467 out of 
867 in Genesis-Exodus). By textual emenda- 
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tion and transportations he adjusts the others 
to his satisfaction and attains his goal. 

In this way the author analyses the lyrical 
sections of Isaiah into a series of poems of one 
or more strophes, each strophe containing the 
same number of stressed words, that is, the 
same metre. The number may vary from 9 in 
the shortest to 37 in the longest. The strophic 
form is found also in the “epic parts” of the 
books. In Genesis (omitting genealogies ) we 
find strophes varying from 13 to 36 words. 

On the basis of this metrical analysis Bruno 
judges the text of post-exilic Isaiah to have 
been originally unvocalised: the metrical er- 
rors here are due to defects of the eye rather 
than of the ear. This metrical form Bruno 
thinks represents the ipsissima verba of the 
poet. With reference to Genesis-Exodus the 
author holds his method is of high value for 
the student of Pentateuchal criticism. 

It seems difficult to believe that this elabo- 
rate metrical structure, artificial as it is, was 
present to the mind of the Hebrew singer. 
How can we imagine the writer of, say, Gen- 
esis 20:1-18, sitting down to count carefully 
his words in order to secure 8 strophes of ex- 
actly 25 stressed words each? To apply this 
to the prophets would transform the most 
spontaneous poetry into a problem of the cal- 
culus, a mathematical puzzle. And what of 
the aesthetic appeal? A metre of 33 stresses 
in successive strophes is ‘not a metre that 
could make a direct sensory appeal (Isaiah 
43:18-44:5). The question might well be 
raised as to whether this is really metre at all. 
The very adjustments Bruno makes on the 
Poem of Creation are reminiscent of Sievers’ 
method and suggest the wholly artificial na- 
ture of Bruno’s system. 

This work is a tribute to the author’s per- 
sistence and skill in manipulating numbers. 
But to this reviewer it does not seem to set 
forth the real form and nature of Hebrew 
poetry. 

JoHN PATERSON 

Drew Theological Seminary, 

Madison, N. J. 
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An Introduction to the Study of the New 
Testament. By A. H. McNeEtLe. Second 
Edition Revised by C. S. C. WILLIAMs. 
Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 1953. 
486 pages. $7.00. 


When McNeile’s /ntroduction appeared in 
1927, it was hailed as one of the most impor- 
tant books for the study of the New Testa- 
ment. Since then New Testament students 
have made notable progress in many direc- 
tions. The views and conclusions of the /n- 
troduction had to be modified. Professor 
Williams of Oxford University assumed the 
responsibility of bringing the book up to date ; 
he has completed a superb task. The present 
enlarged edition is better in every respect 
than the first edition ; it will remain a stand- 
ard introduction for many years to come. 

There is a newly added chapter (III) on 
Form Criticism. Readers may wish that this 
chapter could have been expanded. Only 
thirteen pages are devoted to this important 
subject ; this is really a short introduction to 
Form Criticism. The bibliography in the 
chapter will enable students to study further 
on the subject. 

Some sections are drastically revised and 
some sections are retouched only slightly. 
The reviser seems to have done more revision 
on chapter XI, Textual Criticism, than any 
other parts of the book. His earlier work, 
Alterations to the Text of the Synoptic Gos- 
pels & Acts, has shown that Professor Wil- 
liams is a fine textual critic. His skill in tex- 
tual criticism has transformed the chapter 
into one of the finest introductions to the tex- 
tual criticism of the New Testament. He has 
printed all important mss., versions, recently 
discovered papyri. He gives a critical evalu- 
ation of textual theories advanced since the 
days of Westcott and Hort. Readers, how- 
ever, may not entirely agree with Professor 
Williams in some of his conclusions. For ex- 
ample, he says, “Following the suggestion of 
Ayuso, some of the ‘Caesarean’ clan may be 
regarded as pre-Caesarean and the rest ‘Cae- 
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sarean’ proper” (p. 389). The present re- 
viewer has shown that it is no longer possible 
to use the terms, Caesarean and pre-Caesar- 
ean, in view of the textual evidence of Ori- 
gen. Ayuso’s contention was based on the 
Marcan text of Papyrus 45. The evidence of 
Origen’s text invalidates Ayuso’s conclusion 
(see JBL, lxviii, 1949, 135ff.). 

All pertinent books and articles on New 
Testament study have been indicated and this 
fact makes the book a fine reference work. 
Students as well as teachers of the New Testa- 
ment will welcome this valuable book that 
has features not found in most introductions. 


K. W. Kim 
Boston University 


The Gospel and the Gospels. By JULIAN 
Price Love. Nashville: Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury, 1953. 191 pages. $2.75. 


In the preface the author writes of the de- 
sirability of making the results of scholarship 
available to “workaday Christians.” He 
states the quite obvious fact that “there has 
too long been a hiatus between the seminary 
professor and the pastor, the scholar and the 
Sunday-school teacher.” Though Love is 
conservative he makes some statements which 
are extremely alarming to “workaday Chris- 
tians.” A case in point is his agreement with 
the “form critics” that there are “legends” 
and “myths” in the gospels. It is true that he 
defines the terms accurately and thus removes 
their sting. The reviewer uses these terms 
and defines them very much the same. He 
finds that “workaday Christians” who take 
a look into even such an outer court of the 
temple of biblical criticism either get their 
guard up and maintain their particular vari- 
ety of literalism or are forced to think their 
way through to a new position. There are 
many of those in the latter category who ar- 
rive at a more vigorous faith but unfortu- 
nately there are the casualties. These casual- 
ties are examples in but one of many fields 
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of cultural development in which superior 
knowledge and tools are used by some per- 
sons to work themselves and others injury. 
Love’s table of contents catches the read- 
er’s attention, especially the three chapters 
entitled “The Fourfold Gospel of the Passion 
of Christ,” “The Threefold Gospel of the 
Compassionate Ministry” and “The Twofold 
Gospel of the Ethic Grounded in Love.” This 
schema is not one into which the gospel ma- 
terials are painfully fitted, but serves its pur- 
pose well. The reviewer found his students 
asking a large number of questions to which 
the author gives attention. I read the homely 
but effective story of Grandmother Brown’s 
“edited” quilt (p. 14f.) to each of my Bible 
sections. 
EuGENE S. TANNER 


The College of Wooster 


Studia Paulina. In Honorem Johannis De 
Zwaan, Septuagenarii. By Eighteen Indi- 
vidual Contributors. J. N. Sevenster and 
W. C. Unnik, Editors. Haarlem. De Er- 
ven F. Bohn. 1953. Pages viii + 245. 


This is an “oecumenical appreciation” of a 
highly distinguished and very prolific scholar, 
Dr. Johannis De Zwaan, who retired from his 
Professorship at Leyden on June 26th last, 
after thirty-nine years of service as Profes- 
sor of New Testament, the last twenty-four 
of them at Leyden. In the last year of his stu- 
dent days he published a Dutch translation of 
New Testament Moods and Tenses by Ernest 
De Witt Burton. In the forty-seven years 
since, he has published fifteen additional vol- 
umes and an amazing number of articles on a 
great variety of subjects in New Testament 
and Church History. He has also written 
voluminously in the political field. Ninety- 
seven articles, biblical, historical, philosophi- 
cal, biographical, written by him have ap- 
peared in the fourteen already-published vol- 
umes of the Winkler Prins’ Encyclopedia, 
and fourteen more are to appear in the vol- 
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THE RELIGION OF THE HINDUS 


Edited by Kenneth W. Morgan, Colgate University 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED, this book describes contemporary Hinduism from the 
viewpoint of the devout Hindu. Prepared by seven distinguished Indian scholars 
under auspices of the National Council on Religion in Higher Education, it points 
out the various tenets and practices included in modern Hinduism, stressing its 
underlying unity. Discusses fully the Hindus’ beliefs about their Gods, their con- 
cepts of man and the natural world, and their solution to the ultimate philosophical 
mysteries. Describes family worship, temple ceremonies, festivals, pilgrimages, etc. 
Provides condensed translations of principal Hindu sacred writings. 434 pages. $5 


A PHILOSOPHICAL SCRUTINY OF RELIGION 


C. J. Ducasse, Brown University 


A CRITICAL STUDY of the nature of religion, its forms, manifestations, and func- 
tions in human life. This distinctive book offers a clear concept of what religion es- 
sentially is, through a detailed examination of the major religious ideas and im- 
pulses. Neither an attempt to undermine religious faith nor a pious rationalization 
of currently accepted beliefs, it discusses vital religious questions in an impartial, 
incisive manner. Its penetrating analyses and common sense approach shed light on 
the conflict between orthodoxy and secularism. 441 pages. $4.50 


THE TEACHING OF RELIGION 
IN AMERICAN HIGHER EDUCATION 


Edited by Christian Gauss, /ate Dean Emeritus, Princeton University 


SPONSORED by the National Council on Religion in Higher Education and Hazen 
Foundation, this volume is addressed primarily to instructors and administrators 
interested in how religion can be taught in American colleges today. Among major 
topics considered are: qualifications and training of teachers; the problem of suitable 
courses; and various viewpoints concerning such instruction in publicly supported 
institutions. Thoroughly integrated by the several writers, the book represents a 
consensus of opinion on the place which religion should occupy in a general cur- 
riculum. ' $2.75 


WAYS OF FAITH e AnIntroduction to Religion 


John A. Hutchison, Williams College 
James Alfred Martin, Jr., Amherst College 


COMBINES a description of the historical origins of the principal world religions 
with a philosophical analysis of them. Explains and compares their development, 
doctrines, and devotional practices. Includes a stimulating discussion of the develop- 
ment of the modern mind and its religious attitudes, and an analysis of practical 
alternatives with which the principal faiths are confronted if they are to sustain their 
spiritual vitality. Fully explores Eastern religions, although major emphasis is 
placed on religions of the West with a common biblical background. 511 pages. $4.50 


— THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 15 E. 26th St., New York 10, N. Y. 
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umes yet to be published. All of his work re- 
flects the spirit of learning and discernment 
of a great scholar, to whom this “Festschrift” 
is presented in “friendship and gratitude.” 

Studia Paulina consists of eighteen articles, 
nine in English, six in German, two in French, 
and one in Dutch. The authors of these arti- 
cles are: American, Scottish, Norwegian, 
Swedish, Greek,—one each; French, Ger- 
man,—two each ; English,—three ; and Dutch, 
—six. 

Two of the articles deal with questions re- 
lating to Textual Criticism: M. Black of 
Edinburgh, using numerous examples, shows 
that the Peshitta text of the four Gospels is 
not a “fixed text” but preserves many Old 
Syriac readings ; Kenneth W. Clark of Duke 
University, using nine specific examples of 
the text, gives evidence that the reading of a 
given passage is at times specifically related 
to some fine point of doctrine. Seven of the 
articles expound certain specific passages in 
the Pauline letters: C. K. Barrett of Durham 
discusses the “pillar apostles” of Gal. 2:9; 
C. H. Dodd of Cambridge interprets the 
phrase évvopos xpwrod of I Cor. 9:19-24; 
J. W. Doeve of Holwierde expounds the 
phrase ra Ady.a rod Geod of Romans 3:2; J. N. 
Sevenster discusses the meaning of “naked” 
in 2 Cor. 5:3; P. W. Menoud gives an unus- 
ual interpretation of the “thorn in the flesh” 
of 2 Cor. 12:3; G. Sevenster explains the 
meaning of the “ordination” of Paul and 
Barnabas reported in Acts 13 :1-3; and T. W. 
Manson interprets the significance of 2 Cor. 
2:14-17 in the light of the thinking about 
Torah in the Targums. Two writers deal 
with the Apostolic Council at Jerusalem: 
A. S. Geyser of Pretoria discusses the prob- 
lem of the materials reporting the Council 
and the Apostolic Decree involving Gal. 2 :1- 
14, Acts 11 :27-30, 12:25, and 15 :1-23; and 
Bo Reicke of Uppsala concludes that the 
Jewish opposition reported of the Council in 
Gal. 2 :1-10 and Acts 15 :1-23 is not only that 
of the synagogue but also of the increasingly 
active Zealots. Four of the writers consider 
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the relation of Paul to certain historical situ- 
ations and developments: F. W. Grosheide 
of Amsterdam expounds the pertinence of the 
Pauline letters for the Kerugma; P. I. Brat- 
siotis of Athens discusses the significance of 
Paul in relation to the developing unity of the 
church; N. A. Dahl of Oslo presents the 
thinking of Paul concerning the conception of 
the Messiahship of Jesus as it had been under- 
stood and handed on by the Primitive Church; 
and Rudolf Bultmann of Marburg sets forth 
the difference between the basic thinking of 
Paul and that of Ignatius as to the meaning 
of salvation. Three of the articles are not 
definitely in any one of these classifications. 
Joachim Jeremias of Gottingen uses Romans 
to exhibit what he believes to be Paul's 
method of advancing in the logical develop- 
ment of his thought in his several epistles; 
H. Clavier of Strasbourg discusses the multi- 
fold health problems of Paul and the secret 
of his overcoming them; W. C. Van Unnik 
of Utrecht seeks to recover from 2 Cor. 1:15- 
24 Paul’s original plans for travel and their 
modification in relation to the “yea” and 
“nay” of his gospel message. 

These articles, written by scholars of es- 
tablished reputation in their several fields, 
form an interesting collection of material of 
varied character. Some of it is unconven- 
tional in ideas developed, all of it is stimulat- 
ing, and most of it commands our ready sup- 
port. 

J. W. 

Berkeley Baptist 

Divinity School 


CHURCH HISTORY 


Schism In The Early Church. By S. L. 
GREENSLADE. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1953. 247 pages. $3.75. 


Professor Greenslade of the University of 
Durham, England, presents in this book an 
interesting and authoritative study of the im- 
portant schisms in the early Church, drawing 
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lessons from them for the Church today. He 
divides his material into four parts, which 
deal respectively with (1) the nature of unity, 
heresy, and schism, (2) the causes of schism, 
(3) the Church’s response to schism, and (4) 
the consequences of schism, with some reflec- 
tions on the prospect for Christian unity to- 
day. 

One point that emerges very early in these 
lectures is the precariousness of the appeal to 
the belief or practice of the “undivided 
Church.” The unity and catholicity which 
are sometimes considered to have been char- 
acteristics of the Church in the early cen- 
turies “were never absolute, except by defini- 
tions which have not stood the test of time” 
(p. 16). Even the definition of what consti- 
tutes a schism and how it is to be distin- 
guished from a heresy has been notoriously 
difficult to formulate. 

The causes for separation and splitting off 
were manifold: conflicts between personali- 
ties, rampant nationalism, social and eco- 
nomic influences, rivalry among the sees, 
liturgical preferences, problems of discipline 
and the Puritan idea of the Church, as well as 
purely theological disputes. 

The Church’s response to schism has in- 
cluded various attempts at reconciliation by 
means of coercion, negotiation, discipline, and 
theological reconsideration.. 

As to the consequences of schism, it has the 
effect of accentuating the points of difference 
s0 as to arouse mutual suspicion and hostil- 
ity, and often schism leads to more schism. 
On the credit side, however, schism has the 
effect of developing intense energy within 
small groups, who preserve the principles of 
liberty and conscience. 

The book closes with a succinct synopsis of 
all the important early schisms, as well as a 
select bibliography which \supplements the 
teferences given in the footnotes. 


Bruce M. METZGER 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
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What Americans Believe and How They 
Worship. By J. Paut WiLtiams. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1952. x + 400 
pages. $5.00. 


Of the many recent interpretations of the 
American varieties of religion, this work 
seems to me the most interesting as well as 
the most provocative. It analyzes not only the 
three major faiths—Judaism, Catholicism, 
Protestantism—but it also gives considera- 
tion to “non-ecclesiastical spiritual move- 
ments.” This all-inclusiveness derives from 
Professor Williams’ extremely broad defini- 
tion of religion as “the pursuit of whatever 
a man considers to be most worthy or de- 
manding of his devotion.” 

To Judaism and Catholicism Williams de- 
votes a hundred of his three hundred and 
seventy-five pages. Here he limits himself 
largely to description and only incidentally 
indulges in criticism. He feels more at home 
in Protestantism and thus is freer in his criti- 
cism of it. Before analyzing each of the major 
Protestant groups, he examines the traits of 
Protestantism in general. Among other 
things, he observes that current Protestantism 
is characterized by three outstanding theolog- 
ical points of view: Fundamentalism, Lib- 
eralism, and New-orthodoxy. All three of 
these tendencies are represented to some ex- 
tent in every one of the major Protestant 
bodies. As between the three, Williams re- 
veals a personal leaning to Liberalism. 
Though admitting that what he calls “Neo- 
orthodoxy” is’“the current theological rage,” 
especially in theological seminaries and 
among the younger clergymen, he himself is 
inhospitable to it. He deplores what he calls 
“a band-wagon psychology” that nurtures 
this trend. 

So far as Liberalism is concerned, he finds 
more of it in Congregationalism and less of it 
in Lutheranism than in any of the other ma- 
jor Protestant bodies. Between these two 
extremes lie other denominations, with Meth- 
odists falling nearest to Congregationalists. 

Interestingly, Williams tells us that most 
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Congregationalists “adopt a solid Liberal po- 
sition.” If Liberalism were interpreted in 
evangelical terms, one might agree ; but since 
he tends to equate Liberalism with Uni- 
tarianism, his assertion is questionable. Like- 
wise, his belief that the Kansas City State- 
ment of 1913 would be acceptable as a creed 
to most Congregational ministers today is 
doubtful. 

In an important closing chapter Profes- 
sor Williams contends that the “spiritual 
core” of American culture is so dangerously 
weakened that a corrective must be instituted 
with all vigor. He therefore argues that the 
church, the synagogue, and the public school 
should begin at once to “teach the democratic 
ideal as religion.” The democratic ideal, he 
affirms, “accords with ultimate reality,” and 
should be taught as “‘God’s will.” 

This novel proposal will evoke mixed re- 
actions. While most high-minded Americans 
will applaud the author’s great concern to 
vitalize democracy, not a few will be skepti- 
cal of his proposal to teach it as religion. 
Democracy as a social ethic is one thing, but 
democracy as a religion is quite another. But 
whether one agrees with Williams at all 
points or not, one must admit that he pre- 
sents his views clearly and forcefully. The 
book is well worth careful consideration. 


H. SHELTON SMITH 
Duke University 


HINDUISM: TWO VIEWS 


The Religion of the Hindus. Edited by KEn- 
NETH W. Morcan. New York: The Ron- 
ald Press Company, 1953. $5.00. 


In publishing this symposium, Professor 
Morgan has made a splendid contribution 
toward establishing better understanding be- 
tween India and America, as well as other 
English-speaking countries. The gratitude of 
the public is due the Edward W. Hazen 
Foundation for making this work of Profes- 
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sor Morgan possible. The Ronald Press also 
deserves congratulations. 

Professor Morgan called on Indian schol- 
ars thoroughly acquainted with their subject 
to contribute their knowledge on the basic 
aspects of Hindu philosophy and religion; so 
this book is authentic. There may be some 
question in regard to the accuracy of the dates 
on the rise of Hinduism and origin of Hindu 
scriptures. It is true that most Occidental 
scholars would like to prove that the earliest 
seat of civilization was on the Mediterranean 
coast. They would like to think that the 
Hindu civilization flourished as near as pos- 
sible to the Christian civilization. Indian 
scholars, such as Tilak and others, and 
Jacoby differ with them. However, that is 
not a very important factor. 

In the first chapter, Professor Sarma gives 
a comprehensive understanding of Hinduism. 
It is indeed a splendid summary of the basic 
ideas in Hindu thought. Any reader will have 
a clear conception of the religion of the Hin- 
dus after reading this chapter. 

Professor Banerjea gives an excellent sum- 
mary in the second chapter of the various 
conceptions of God and he emphatically shows 
with authoritative justification and clarifica- 
tion that the Hindus are not polytheists as 
represented by many Western thinkers. He 
makes it clear that the Hindus believe in the 
Ultimate Reality or one God and he explains 
how the Ultimate Reality is approached 
through various aspects by different indi- 
viduals. He certainly removes the illusion 
created by many interpreters of religion in 
the West. He als) brings out the effectiveness 
of religious symbols which are used out of 
the psychological necessity of human beings. 

Another prominent scholar, Dr. Basak, dis- 
tinctly presents the Hindu view of life in the 
world in the third chapter and removes any 
possibility of the erroneous idea held by many 
individuals that the Hindus negate the world. 
He cites many mythological stories of India 
and describes their values in relation to life. 
Finally, his presentation makes it clear that 
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there is only one Supreme Being who is 
understood by the Hindus to be in every- 
thing with everything in Him. 

In chapter four, Dr. Dandekar gives a clear 
understanding of the nature of man in Hindu 
religion. He shows that the Hindus give tre- 
mendous importance to ethical living. Many 
Western scholars like Dr. Schweitzer seem 
to feel that the Hindus cannot furnish the 
basis for ethics, but Dr. Dandekar certainly 
removes this erroneous notion. He also gives 
a definite idea of the Hindu conception of re- 
incarnation and the law of Karma, or, to use 
Emerson’s words, the law of compensation, 
and he clears up the misconception that was 
expounded especially by Dr. Higginbottom in 
the United States during the thirties. Un- 
fortunately, many persons do not know the 
Hindu and Buddhistic views on reincarna- 
tion and give wrong interpretations. In this 
chapter the reader also gets a definite under- 
standing of the Hindu ways and objectives of 
life. 

Professor Battacharyya clarifies the nature 
of Hindu religious practices in chapter five. 
Readers will learn why various practices are 
prescribed for attaining the experience of 
God. Some Western scholars of late seem 
to think that Hinduism is metaphysics. The 
contents of this chapter will dispel that illu- 
sion and reveal that while the Hindu religion 
is based on philosophy and has a sound meta- 
physics it is also most practical for the at- 
tanment of the knowledge of God. We can 
say that these methods are scientific as they 
are verifiable. 

The last chapter by Dr. Chatterjee, a great 
philosopher of contemporary India, is indeed 
a valuable contribution. In his summary of 
the different schools of Hindu religious 
thought and philosophy, he shows how the 
great Hindu philosophers, and mystics took 
God in different ways and how they under- 
stood the difference between soul and God. 
This chapter is valuable not only for re- 
ligious persons but also for philosophers and 
metaphysicians. However, the writer found 
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one fact missing, and that is how Sri Rama- 
krishna harmonized these various schools of 
thought. It would have added a great deal 
to this chapter if Dr. Chatterjee had included 
a paragraph on the harmony of religious prac- 
tices and spiritual realizations demonstrated 
by Sri Ramakrishna in his life. 

On the whole, this book is a great asset for 
the scholars of comparative religion and phi- 
losophy. It will also be serviceable for ordi- 
nary readers in its simplicity of presentation. 
The selection of Hindu scriptures in the sec- 
ond part will be very useful for students of 
comparative religion. Every thinker in India 
and America ought to be grateful to Dr. Mor- 
gan for editing this symposium. The writer 
would request him and the Hazen Founda- 
tion to publish a smaller edition eliminating 
the scriptural texts and some other ideas for 
the general public. 


SwAMI AKHILANANDA 
Ramakrishna V edanta Center, Boston 


The Religion of the Hindus. By KENNETH 
W. Morcan. New York: Ronald Press 
Company, 1953. 434 pages. $5.00. 


There have been several books dealing 
with Hinduism though none published very 
recently. There have even been some by na- 
tive Hindu scholars, though most of the 
books have been by western scholars. This 
one is not only the work of Hindu scholar- 
ship. It brings the work of half a dozen 
Hindu scholars each writing upon a phase 
of Hinduism. 

Kenneth W. Morgan was given a grant 
by the National Council on Religion in 
Higher Education which enabled him to go 
to India, make contact with Hindu scholars, 
and induce them to contribute to the volume. 
The particular writers chosen were ones who 
were most frequently and most enthusiasti- 
cally mentioned by their brother Hindu 
scholars as the ones best suited to write on 
the phase of Hinduism assigned to each. 
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There are six chapters dealing with (1) 
The Nature and History of Hinduism, (2) 
The Hindu Concept of God, (3) The Hindu 
Concept of the Natural World, (4) The Role 
of Man in Hinduism, (5) Religious Practices 
of the Hindus, (6) Hindu Religious Thought. 
All this constitutes Part I. 

Part II contains selections from the Hin- 
dus’ sacred writings. There are brief selec- 
tions from the Vedas, Upanishads, the law 
books, the Yoga Sutras, the epics, one of the 
Puranas, the Bhagavata, and finally the 
Bhagavati Gita. In addition there are a num- 
ber of the more commonly used prayers each 
with some explanation as to when and where 
it is employed. In general, the anthology is 
quite limited, and the selected passages very 
brief, but it does have the merit of supplying 
some little explanation as to the use that is 
made of these passages. This is a very val- 
uable feature, seldom found with other an- 
thologies. 

The book will be of real interest to all 
teachers of the history of religion, both as an 
aid to their own understanding of Hinduism 
and for assignments as collateral readings in 
courses in which Hinduism is studied. In 
the very nature of the case there is a good 
deal of overlapping in the six chapters, but 
this is not objectionable, rather it may serve 
to fix the ideas that are repeated more firmly 
in the minds of the readers. While a good 
many technical terms are used in the book, 
there is a good Glossary which helps in un- 
derstanding them and makes it easier to look 
up a term in case one does forget its meaning 
from one time to another. The book is well 
indexed and also has an excellent map of 
India in the end papers with the more notable 
shrines indicated. Altogether it is a book to 
be highly recommended in connection with 
courses in the history of religion and might 
even serve as a useful textbook for a short 
intensive study of Hinduism. 


CHARLES S. BRADEN 
Northwestern University 
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WORSHIP AND DEVOTION 


Christian Worship. By Gerorce Heptey. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1953. viii + 306 pages. $4.50. 


“O worship the Lord in the beauty of holi- 
ness.” George Hedley makes this appeal to 
all who read this book. The call is that we 
worship, and that we do so in a manner ap- 
propriate to God. The subtitle, “Some 
Meanings and Means,” accurately describes 
the approach. A discussion of the proper 
“means” is the vehicle for the presentation 
of a point of view about the “meaning” of 
worship. If one is able to hold back his anti- 
ritual sentiment long enough to hear Chap- 
lain Hedley out, he will be rewarded by a 
sensitive insight into the meaning of wor- 
ship, a glance at the growth of certain wor- 
ship practices, and a sense of participating 
with the community at worship at Mills Col- 
lege, Oakland, California. 

The position set forth in Christian Wor- 
ship may be stated as follows: In the broad 


sense worship as “reverence for what he 
knows best and cares for most’(6) is prac- 
ticed universally by man. “No one quite es- 
capes worship if he is conscious at all of val- 


ues”(8). Among worshipping men some 
frankly use a ritual, others use a set of 
phrases and procedures without acknowledg- 
ing them as ritual, while others make a ritual 
of their disuse of ritual. In any case regular 
and habitual forms are used. It is incumbent 
upon us, therefore, to seek out the best forms 
of declaring God’s worth-ship. The task of 
seeking the best forms leads us to a rich back- 
ground of experience in worship, the herit- 
age of Judaism and of the Christian Church. 
To study these forms, to meditate upon their 
meaning and to worship through them is to 
recover in part the depth of oneness that men 
in many traditions are seeking today. As 
men make new discoveries of God in Christ 
Jesus, they discover anew a fellowship with 
others who seek him. 

Strung upon this theme are insights of 


COMING SOON 
Two new volumes in 


THE LIBRARY 
OF CHRISTIAN 
CLASSICS 


26 magnificent volumes which will bring to modern 


readers the great writings of Christianity from the 


Early Fathers through the English Reformation. 


VOLUME III 


CHRISTOLOGY OF THE 
LATER FATHERS 
Edited by EDWARD ROCHIE 
HARDY. Selections from three 
major theologians of the 4th cent- 
ury, and important early Christian 
creeds and documents. 00 


VOLUME 


CALVIN: 
THEOLOGICAL TREATISES 
Edited by J. K. S. REID. Calvin's 
astonishing versatility is shown in 
these writings, some of which have 
never before been published in 
English. $5.00 


PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED 


VOL. I 
EARLY CHRISTIAN FATHERS 
Edited by CYRIL C. 


VOL. XXIV 
ZWINGLI AND BULLINGER 
Edited by G.W. BROMILEY. $5.00 


VOL. VI 
AUGUSTINE: Earlier Writings 
Edited by J. H. S. BURLEIGH. $5.00 
VOL. XIV 


ADVOCATES OF REFORM: 
From Wyclif to Erasmus 


Edited by MATTHEW SPINKA. $5. 


COMING SOON 


A HISTORY OF THE 
ECUMENICAL MOVEMENT, 
1517-1948 


Edited by RUTH ROUSE and 
STEPHEN CHARLES NEILL. 
Sponsored by the Ecumenical In- 
stitute. A comprehensive and au- 
thentic history of the movement 
from the Reformation to the forma- 
tion of the World Council of 
Churches. $9.00 


At all bookstores, THE WESTMINSTER PRESS, Philadelphia 7 
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depth and incidents of humor as well as prod- 
dings (gentle and not-so-gentle). Consider 
a few of them. “One tragic consequence of 
the Sunday-only habit is seen in the fact that 
so many Christians pass immediately from 
Palm Sunday to Easter Day without having 
given any thought to the events of holy week, 
and so that they claim two triumphs without 
having admitted any tragedy”(87). “Thus 
both in example and by precept the typical 
American church long placed much more 
weight upon discussing God than on praising 
him”(7). “Prayer is designed not to per- 
suade the Lord to water the strawberries, but 
to energize the truck gardener to do his own 
work faithfully and well’(137). “Rome and 
the hardshell Baptists, at opposite poles in all 
matters liturgical, have been at one in mak- 
ing the Communion a symbol of exclusion 
rather than of brotherhood” (198). 

Chaplain Hedley is convinced that there is 
a Christian way of building a place of wor- 
ship, of employing symbols, of designing an 
order of worship, of singing and praying, and 
of administering the Sacraments. In each of 
these order and form are presented as instru- 
ments toward the realization of God’s pres- 
ence. One’s fears that Chaplain Hedley over- 
emphasizes form are dispelled in the final 
chapter on “Form and Content.” Here he 
states : “This book has been principally a plea 
for a high consciousness of worship tech- 
niques, and this to the end that the form shall 
duly serve the content” (234). 

The appendices add measurably to the 
value of Christian Worship, listing useful 
books in the field of worship, the dates in the 
Christian year, arrangements of liturgies, 
benedictions and ascriptions. The reviewer 
was particularly interested in the list of ser- 
mons which students requested and in the re- 
production of actual service leaflets used in 
the Mills College Chapel. 

It is hoped that the price will not limit 
the circulation of George Hedley’s book. In 
a somewhat technical sense the book should 
be read by those planning a church building, 
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those interested in improving worship and 
those who are responsible for the planning of 
worship. Beyond the technical use one might 
put the book to, however, the most valuable 
aspect of the work is its witness to the living 
reality and high joy of Christian worship. 


Jack Boozer 
Emory University 


The Journal of John Woolman. Edited with 
an Introduction by Thomas S. Kepler. 
Cleveland and New York: The World 
Publishing Company, 1954. 235 pages. 
$1.50. 


The Journal of John Woolman, published 
simultaneously with John Wesley’s Christian 
Perfection, brings to a total of seven the 
number of volumes thus far published in the 
World Devotional Classics series under the 
editorship of a well-known NABI member. 
Previously published were The Imitation of 
Christ, Theologia Germanica, Francis de 
Sales’ Introduction to a Devout Life, Martin 
Luther’s Table Talk, Jeremy Taylor’s The 
Rule and Exercises of Holy Dying, and The 
Spiritual Riches of John Bunyan. An- 
nounced as “in preparation” are Fénelon’s 
Letters and Reflections, Dark Night of the 
Soul by John of the Cross, Thoughts of Pas- 
cal, Jeremy Taylor’s The Rule and Exercises 
of Holy Living, and The Private Devotions 
of Lancelot Andrewes. 

This conveniently-sized edition of John 
Woolman’s journal is clearly-printed and 
handsomely-bound in imitation red leather to 
match other volumes in the series. There is 
an 11 page introduction which has been pre- 
pared by Professor Kepler. The text here 
reproduced is that of the John Greenleaf 
Whittier edition of 1871. The Gummere edi- 
tion (Macmillan, 1922) and the Whitney edi- 
tion (Regnery, 1950) should be consulted by 
those interested in the results of recent “tex- 
tual criticism” based upon Woolman manu- 
scripts made available only within the past 
quarter century or a little more. However, 
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the Whittier edition, with Dr. Kepler’s in- 
troduction, well meets the needs of a genera- 
tion which is freshly aware of the importance 
of a deepened inner life and of devotional 
materials well-calculated to nourish spiritual 
growth. 


CarL E. PurINTON 
Boston University 


Christian Perfection. By JoHN WESLEY. 
Edited with Introduction by Thomas S. 
Kepler. Cleveland and New York: The 
World Publishing Company, 1954. xviii 
+144 pages. $1.50. 


Wesleys at Oxford. By Paut F. Douctass. 
Bryn Mawr: Bryn Mawr Press, 1953. x 
+107 pages. $2.00. 


The first of these volumes is another item 
in the series of devotional classics, announced 
in this Journal, October, 52, along with a re- 
view of the first three of the series to appear. 
This is a publishing venture that surely de- 
serves to succeed. The Wesley classic is pre- 
ceded by an interesting and a brief but ade- 
quate introduction in which Dr. Kepler 
sketches the historical background out of 
which the classic had come, and makes clear 
that while it had been completed in 1777, it 
had been growing ever since his student days 
in 1725, though in its essence “quite con- 
stant” all the while. He further states that 
back of this classic booklet “stands the man 
himself” (xv). It may be noted that perfect 
Christians, 4 la John Wesley, were not free 
from ignorance nor the making of mistakes 
(pp. 18 & 54). 

Since Christian perfection, involving the 
nature of man and his perfectibility, was 
a theological issue John Wesley faced, even 
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as a student, it is very fitting to link Dr. 
Douglass’ Wesleys at Oxford to the Wesley 
classic. The purpose of this book is clearly 
set forth in its Preface: it “seeks neither to be 
a complete biography nor a definitive history 
of the Oxford years of the Wesleys; it does 
propose to describe their religious methods,” 
and so is “a manual of devotion.” In the 
light of this aim the author has produced a 
well-written and a valuable addition to the 
literature on this period of the Wesleys. 
There are chapters on The Family Oxford 
Tradition, Romance, Composition of Poetry, 
Prayers, Method in Religion, and the Influ- 
ence of Books. Included, too, is a “map of 
Oxford Colleges.” 

Students freely discussed such ideas as 
predestination and the origin of evil, and it 
was a part of the method which runs through 
the book like a thread, including a method 
for the good of health as well as that for the 
life of the spirit. Along with these and other 
methods, such as “abstracting”, organization 
of time, self-inspection, and group activities, 
not the least one was the use of books, the 
theme of the longest chapter in this record. 

The reviewer doubts that the statement 
that “it was Betty Kirkham who suggested to 
John that he read Imitation of Christ by 
Thomas a Kempis,” though linked to ro- 
mance and other reasons, had enough in it to 
warrant its repetition five times (15, 55, 68, 
100, 107) within a hundred pages. The typo- 
graphical work is excellent but the proof 
reader tired, and at the bottom of the last two 
pages failed to catch, in turn, the omission of 
a colon (as used previously in the book), and 
also of the umlaut in “schdnstes”. 


IRWIN Ross BEILER 
Emeritus, Allegheny College 
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Book Notices 


THE BIBLE 


The Bible and You. By Epwarp P. Briar. New 
York: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1953. 154 
pages. $2.00. 


Every teacher of the Bible, whether he teaches in a 
regular class room setting, day after day, or faces a 
congregation once a week, will find Dr. Blair’s book 
very helpful in two ways: first, the book itself will 
present a fresh viewpoint of a fellow teacher and 
with the viewpoint, possibly an idea or two to take 
unto one’s own teaching. The second, and probably 
more important use, is its possible text-book use in 
the class room, and as collateral reading. I should 
think the student who comes to his first Biblical 
course, or the parishioner who seeks a guide book to 
help him in his beginning study of the Book of 
Books, both would be grateful for this book. It is 
readable and well printed. The teacher of the Bible 
in the local church will be especially appreciative of 
the last chapter in which a few but well chosen “Re- 
sources for Reading” are discussed and listed. Ap- 
pended to the last chapter are questions relating to 
each chapter which may be used as a basis for class 
discussion. 

FREDERIC GROETSEMA 

Newton Highlands Congregational Church 


Right and Wrong Ways To Use the Bible. By J. 
CarTER Swarm. Philadelphia: The Westminster 
Press, 1953. iii + 176 pages. $2.50. 

“The time has come when the Christian Church 
must proclaim boldly that it is in Christ himself, and 
not merely in books about Him, that life is to be 
had, and that is the only life worth living.” This 
Dr. J. Carter Swaim, a New Testament Professor 
at Western Theological Seminary, epitomizes in his 
book. The ten chapters lead us on through a maze of 
superstition, foolish follies, and out into the Light of 
the World, Jesus Christ. 

A Religious Book Club Selection, this book should 
enjoy a wide audience. It is written in a readable 
style and is a good quotable book. There is ample 
evidence of a sense of humor on the part of the 
writer. All too often religious subjects are treated 
with such deadly seriousness, that humor seems a 
sacrilege. 

The chapter headings are unique and provocative 
and are direct quotations from The Bible. “Do you 
know Greek?” and “How do you read?” are just 
two. 


The author feels that men want to learn the truths 
that the Bible can give, and that each generation has 
to interpret the Bible in the light of the understand- 
ing of that day. Cabalistic word countings, “key 
verses” and that old stand-by “open the Bible at any 
place and see what God says to you” can only lead 
to a distortion and poisoning of the real truth. Dr, 
Swaim gives numerous examples of Bible passages 
which have been misused and misquoted; phrases 
taken out of context; and meanings which have 
been twisted and contorted. 

Dr. Swaim repeatedly emphasizes the importance 
of an open mind in the study of the Bible. To read 
the Bible without preconceived ideas; to accept the 
findings of modern theologians with respect to re- 
cently discovered manuscripts; and through study, 
to seek the spiritual message of the Bible and the key 
figure in it, Jesus Christ, this is the way of spiritual 
growth. 

This book has a place on the bookshelf of minis- 
ters, laymen, religious educators and all who seek 
the real truths which The Bible can give. 

ALAN J. HorFMANN 

Collegiate School, 

New York City 


A Pattern for Life. By ArcurpaLp Hunter. Phil- 
adelphia: Westminster Press, 1953. 116 pages. 
$2.00. 


Seldom has so much of real value been confined 
within the pages of so small a book. A Pattern for 
Life will come to the student as a very readable com- 
mentary upon the Sermon on the Mount. Thor- 
oughly sound in scholarship, the book is likewise 
simple in language and engagingly written. The 
first three chapters dealing with “The Making of 
the Sermon,” “The Manner of the Sermon,” and 
“The Matter of the Sermon,” are especially helpful 
to the busy teacher of the Bible, or the minister who 
wishes a concise review of the background material 
of the Sermon on the Mount. Here and there 
throughout the section dealing with the exegesis of 
the Sermon, there are flashes of new insight and in- 
terpretation and fresh approaches that will be wel- 
comed by one who attempts to speak about or teach 
the Sermon. 

The author comes to the conclusion: “Thus and 
thus, says Jesus in the Sermon, should His disciples 
live as citizens of the Kingdom. Though we, 
more than the first disciples, can ever hope to reach 
the ideal in this fallen world, we are summoned day 
by day, with the help of the Spirit, to make the effort. 
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BOOK NOTICES 


For it is Design for Life in the Kingdom of God.” 
(p. 116). 
FREDERIC GROETSEMA 
The Newton Highlands Congregational Church, 
Massachusetts 


ON HERESY 


Forerunners of the ‘Religious and Social Upset. By 
Dr. Georce V. Tourta. In Greek. Athens: Press 
of the Apostolic Deaconship of the Greek Church, 
1953. 125 pages. No price given. 


The author is a follower of the Greek Orthodox 
faith. His main concern is to prove that the heresy 
of the Vogomili-Cathari-Paterani which appeared 
in the Middle Ages are the roots of the so many 
heretical branches which have been developed in the 
past and the focus of the disease which has caused 
the well known social and religious upset that has 
existed until our time. He also emphasizes the fact 
that the propagation of these religious errors, “has 
spoiled the beauty, the splendor and the grandeur 
of the truth” (which could be found only in the Ark 
of the Eastern Orthodoxy). 

To reach these conclusions, Dr. Toulias gives first 
a brief account of the origin and the teachings of 
Gnosticism and its several dualistic sects. Marcion- 
ism, Manicheism, Paulicianism etc. are the rings of 
the same chain by which Satan, through the past 
centuries, has attempted to enslave the divine truth 
of the Orthodox Faith. 

The author launches a bitter attack against that 
medieval heresy especially because its disciples re- 
jected the holy tradition of the Church by preaching 
that any teaching which is not included in the Bible 
must be regarded as a myth. And he adds: “The 
very same teaching (against ‘the tradition of the 
Church), is being done by the miserable and lost 
sheep of the heresies in our times.” 

The purpose of the book is clearly dogmatic and 
its language extremely violent toward all those who 
do not belong to the Eastern Orthodox Church. 

GERASSIMOS ZERVOPOULOS 

Boston, Mass. 


HOMILETICS 


The Recovery of Humanity. By James D. Smanrr. 
Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1953. 157 
pages. $2.50. 

This book consists of a series of seventeen ex- 
ository sermons on the theme of the struggle be- 
ween humanity and inhumanity. The author is pas- 
or of the Rosedale Presbyterian Church in Toronto 

d lecturer in Homiletics and Christian Education 
t Knox College, Toronto. From 1944 to 1950 he 
as editor-in-chief of the curriculum for the Board 
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of Christian Education of the Presbyterian Church, 
U. S.A. 

The stronghold of inhumanity, both inside and 
outside the churches, Dr. Smart argues, is the “un- 
conquered human self” which does not know the 
depths of its own evil and which in its pride resists 
God’s invasion of the world (p. 12). Man does not 
recognize that his self-centeredness leaves him open 
to, and finally defenseless against, the demonic ele- 
ments in his own nature and that only a God-center- 
edness, in which God becomes sovereign over his 
whole existence, can create and secure in him a true 
humanity. 

The sermons presented here fall into two main di- 
visions. In Part One, entitled “The Divine Inva- 
sion of Our Humanity,” attention is focussed upon 
man viewed as an individual. Among the topics 
dealt with in this section are “Justification by Faith,” 
“The Nature of Man’s Enemy,” “The Rebirth of 
the Child in Man,” and “The Conquest of Death.” 
In Part Two, entitled “The Divine Invasion of the 
Church and of the World,” attention is focussed 
upon the church and upon the world outside of the 
Church in its sickness and strife and unbelief. The 
subjects treated in this division include “The Sov- 
ereignty of Love in the Church,” “The Unity of the 
Church,” “The Expulsion of Fear,” and “The Mis- 
sion to Outsiders.” 

The Recovery of Humanity represents expository 
preaching of a high caliber, rich in its insights into 
the meaning of the Biblical faith and closely relevant 
to the needs of ourselves, the Church, and the world. 


E. CLinton GARDNER 
North Carolina State College 


Clear of the Brooding Cloud. By Jack FINEGAN. 
New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1953. 
176 pages. $2.50. 

Few men are able to hold two professional ap- 
pointments and do justice to both. Jack Finegan, 
however, is the exception to the rule. A successful 
teacher, he is also a successful pastor and preacher, 
as born out by this volume of sermons. They have a 
down-to-earth, popular appeal for the layman. The 
student will be interested as much by structure as 
by content. Mr. Finegan’s professional colleagues in 
the ministry would probably like the opportunity to 
discuss his use of some of the Biblical material, but 
they can use, with profit, the way he relates the 
Bible to modern Christian living. The book abounds 
with illustrations which the author uses with a sure 
hand. Personally, I find Mr. Finegan a stimulating 
writer and fewer “quotes” would enhance the value 
of the book for me. 

FReEDERIC GROETSEMA 

Newton Highlands Congregational Church 
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Books Received 


(Books marked with an * will be reviewed in forthcoming issues of the Journal. Other books are hereby 


acknowledged. ) 


Ahmad, Hazrat Mirza Ghulam, The Philosophy of 
the Teachings of Islam. Washington: The Ameri- 
can Fazl Mosque. 199 pages. No price given. 

Arnold, Lewis, Sand Against the Wind. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co., 1954. 379 pages. $3.75. 

Baglio, Gaetano, Gesu E Il Romanesimo Del Tempo 
Suo. Rome: Angelo Signorelli, 1952. 142 pages. 
L.750. 

Beattie, Mallory, The Making of the Old and the 
New Testaments. New York: Exposition Press, 
1953. 148 pages. $3.00. 

Berdyaev, Nicolas, Truth and Revelation.* New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1954. 156 pages. $2.50. 

Berkemeyer, William C., Diary of a Disciple. Phil- 
adelphia: Muhlenberg Press, 1954. 190 pages. 
$1.75. 

Boas, George (Transl.), Saint Bonaventura. New 
York: Liberal Arts Press, 1953. 46 pages. $.50. 
Bruno, D. Arvid, Die Biicher, Genesis-Exodus.* 
Stockholm: Almquist & Wiksell, 1953. 327 pages. 

No price given. 

Bruno, D. Arvid, Jesaja.* Stockholm: Almquist & 
Wiksell, 1953. 354 pages. No price given. 

Butterfield, Herbert, Christianity, Diplomacy and 
War.* Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
1953. 125 pages. $1.75. 

Caldwell, Frank H., Preaching Angles. Nashville: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1954. 126 pages. 
$2.00. 

Eberhardt, Ernest G., Bible Thesaurus. New York: 
Exposition Press, 1953. 715 pages. $5.00. 

Ferm, Vergilius (Editor), The Protestant Credo.* 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1953. 241 
pages. $5.00. 

Foerster, F. W., Christ and the Human Life. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1953. 333 pages. 
$5.00. 

Gallus, Tiburtius, S.J., Jnterpretatio Mariologica 
Protoevangelii Posttridentina. Rome: Edizioni di 
Stoia e Letteratura, 1953. 285 pages. No price 
given. 

Gaynor, Frank (Editor), Dictionary of Mysticism.* 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1953. 210 
pages. $5.00. 

Goguel, Maurice, The Birth of Christianity.* New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1954. 558 pages. 
$7.50. 

Hall, A. Hamer, The Fundamentals of World Peace. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1953. 112 
pages. $3.00. 


Hiltner, Seward, Sex Ethics and the Kinsey Re- 
ports.* New York: Associated Press, 1953. 238 
pages. $3.00. 

Irion, Paul E., The Funeral and the Mourners. 
Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1954. 186 pages. 
$2.75. 

King, Winston L., Introduction to Religion.* New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1954. 563 pages. $4.50. 

Klemme, Huber F., The Bible and Our Common 
Life.* Philadelphia: Christian Education Press, 
1953. 123 pages. $1.75. 

Long, Edward LeRoy, Jr., Conscience and Com- 
promise.* Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1954. 
166 pages. $3.00. 

Luccock, Halford E., Communicating the Gospel.* 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1954. 183 pages. 
$2.50. 

Lynip, Ryllis Goslin, Great Ideas of the Bible.* 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1954. 272 pages. 
$2.75. 

Miller, Donald G., Fire in Thy Mouth. Nashville, 
Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1954. 160 pages. $2.50. 
Murray, A. Victor, Education into Religion.* New 

York: Harper & Brothers, 1954. 230 pages. $3.00. 

Nygren, Anders, Agape and Eros.* Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1953. 764 pages. $7.00. 

Palmer, W. Scott (Editor), The Confessions of 
Jacob Boehme.* New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1954. 188 pages. $2.25. 

Poling, Daniel A., The Romance of Jesus. New 
York: Association Press, 1953. 236 pages. $3.00. 

Samuel, Otto, A Foundation of Ontology. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1954. 155 pages. 
$3.75. 

Stevenson, Dwight E., Faith Takes A Name.* New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1954. 189 pages. $2.50. 

Tasker, G. P., The King is Coming. Penticton, B.C, 
Canada: The Penticton Herald, 1953. 65 pages. 
$.50. 

To Do & To Teach.* Essays in Honor of Charles 
Lynn Pyatt. Lexington: The Keystone Printery, 
1953. 186 pages. $5.00. 

Wallis, Louis, Young People’s Hebrew History." 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1953. 11 
pages. $2.50. 

Wood, Ernest, Great Systems of Yoga.* New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1954. 168 pages 
$3.50. 
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The Association 


REPORT OF THE N.A.B.I. SECRETARY (1953) 


The forty-fourth annual business meeting of the 
National Association of Biblical Instructors was 
called to order by President Carl E. Purinton at 9 
am. on Monday, December 28, 1953 in the library of 
Garrett Biblical Institute in Evanston, Illinois. 

The minutes of the last meeting were approved as 
published in the Journal of April, 1953. The Presi- 
dent called the attention of the members of the As- 
sociation to two textbook projects which, even 
though not sponsored by the Association, might be 
of interest to the members. The first textbook on the 
religion of Hinduism by Kenneth Morgan has been 
completed and the second on Buddhism will prob- 
ably be finished in 1956. The President also referred 
to similar studies made by Howard Kee and Frank 
Young on the New Testament, another on the Old 
Testament by David Napier and Bernhard Ander- 
son, another on Protestantism by Claude Welch and 
John Dillenberger and finally a source book on the 
philosophy of religion. The President also com- 
mended to the members of the Association the work 
of William E. Smith, a graduate student at Boston 
University, who is making a study of textbooks used 
for introductory courses in New Testament studies. 
Since Mr. Smith’s study may be of benefit to the 
members of the Association the President urged the 
members to codperate with Mr. Smith in his attempt 
to evaluate such textbooks as are used at present in 
the teaching of the New Testament. 

After these announcements committee reports were 
given. First Professor Neil Rithardson, Chairman 
of the Committee on Membership, gave the report 
for that committee. Professor Richardson informed 
the members of the Association that a greater num- 
ber had been added to the membership list this year 
and that fewer had dropped their membership than 
in previous years. There had been 120 new members 
added, and 59 had dropped their membership. It was 
moved and seconded that the report be accepted. 
The motion was passed. Following the adoption of 

¢ report, Professor Richardson explained the pro- 
tlure used for soliciting members. Regional presi- 
ents sent the names of persons qualified for mem- 
bership from their sections to the chairman of the 

Membership Committee. To each applicant Profes- 

Sor Richardson sent a brochure and an application 
blank. The application blanks were then sent by the 
toplicant to the Treasurer. While this procedure 

‘ems rather impersonal, nevertheless the member- 

hip increased by 120 members in comparison with 


the usual 60 to 70 additional members per year. Pro- 
fessor Richardson hoped that by a more personal 
procedure the membership would increase to 200 
new members by the following year. The areas 
where very little promotional work has been done 
are the southwestern and northeastern sections. 
Volunteers from these areas were asked to codper- 
ate in promotional work in these areas. 

Professor Bradley reported on the work done by 
the Placement Committee. He indicated that even 
though the placement of instructors in the field of 
religion was rather slow, nevertheless the help given 
to members was sufficient to warrant the continua- 
tion of the work done by this committee. Professor 
Bradley stated that 40 persons had applied for help 
from the Placement Committee and that 15 schools 
had asked for information regarding candidates for 
positions. Professor Bradley also indicated that he 
and his committee had examined the situation in 
Junior Colleges to see whether members of the As- 
sociation looking for teaching positions might be 
placed in such institutions. Professor Bradley had 
met with sectional leaders to urge their codperation 
with the efforts of the Placement Committee and 
the chairman also urged the members of the Asso- 
ciation to use the services of this committee. It was 
moved and seconded that the report of the Place- 
ment Committee be accepted. The report was 
adopted. 

Professor Ira Martin presented the Treasurer’s 
report which is.appended to this report. Receipts 
amounted to $5701.67 as against $4504.88 for ex- 
penses. The auditing committee consisting of Pro- 
fessors Connick, chairman, Woolard and Ross re- 
ported that the books were in order. The auditor’s 
report was accepted by the Association as was the 
Treasurer’s report. It was with deep regret that the 
Association learned of the necessity of Professor 
Martin’s resignation. His work has been most effi- 
cient and of great importance not only to the editor 
of the Journal but also to all the members of the 
Association. The members of the Association gave 
Professor Martin a standing vote of thanks for his 
careful and devoted service to the Association. 

Professor Leland Jamison was made chairman of 
the meeting of the Association while President Pur- 
inton presented the editorial report of the Journal. 
He reported that increased size of the Journal had 
been kept well within the budgeted $3600.00. An un- 
precedented number of manuscripts have been of- 
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fered the editor for publication which have been read 
by the editor and at least one other editorial reader 
before they have been accepted or rejected. A spe- 
cial effort has been made during the past year to 
broaden the base of book reviewing and at least 60- 
70 different persons have contributed reviews. Presi- 
dent Purinton asked for suggestions for lightening 
the load of reading the manuscripts and of handling 
the books for review. He suggested that one 
method of handling books for review might be the 
designation of book review editors for the Old Tes- 
tament, the New Testament, and other fields as is 
done by the Journal of Biblical Literature. He felt, 
however, that there was a need of channeling books 
through a central office. It was moved and seconded 
that the report be accepted. The motion was passed. 
Following the report, the editor urged all members 
to notify the editor or the treasurer of changes of 
address. He then raised the question of the value of 
printing research abstracts in the Journal. The 
members of the Association agreed with Professor 
Bradley who stated that this work should be 
strengthened rather than weakened or dropped. The 
Association commended President Purinton for his 
excellent work as editor of the Journal. 

The report of the Chairman of the Committee on 
the Syllabus, Professor Rachel King, was read by 
the secretary of the Association. The net income 
from the sale of the syllabus was $12.59. The motion 
to accept the report was passed. 

The Committee on the Handbook, consisting of 
Professors Mary Frances Thelen, chairman, Mc- 
Casland and Martin, presented its report. Professor 
Thelen stated that the first need was a reprinting of 
the Constitution and By-laws of the Association to 
make them more accessible. The second need was to 
make some minor revisions in the Constitution and 
By-laws, either for clarification or to incorporate 
within them decisions concerning policy which have 
been worked out since 1948 either by the Executive 
Council or by the annual business meeting. While 
these changes are not of great importance in them- 
selves, nevertheless, the Constitution might as well 
be brought into agreement with present practice. 
The third need is to supplement the Constitution and 
By-laws with a kind of brief Appendix, which would 
describe how the work of the Association is divided 
between National and Sectional officers and espe- 
cially between National and Sectional committees, 
in such fields as recruiting of membership, placement 
and the preparation and promotion of the Journal. 
An appendix covering these matters would not have 
the force of legislation, but it is greatly needed by 
new officers and committee workers assuming their 
duties for the first time. The committee on the 
handbook had not finished its work on the material 
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for the appendix, but expected its completion very 
shortly. The committee was prepared, however, to 
present the changes proposed for the Constitution 
and By-laws. After some discussion the following 
proposed changes in the Constitution and By-laws 
were passed by the Association. 


Article VII—Sections 


Paragraph 1. 


The closing sentence of this paragraph now reads: 
“The officers of a Section are authorized to draw 
upon the national treasury for expenses incidental 
to their offices, such as for stationery and printed 
programs.” It was proposed that the following be 
added: “and provision for the expenses of the Sec- 
tions shall be made in the annual budget of the As- 
sociation. No Section may levy additional dues.” 


Paragraph 2. 

This paragraph in its entirety reads as follows: 
“The Executive Council shall specify the region to 
be served by a Section, but each member shall have 
the right to designate the Section to which he be- 
longs.” It was proposed that the following be sub- 
stituted: “The Executive Council shall specify the 
region to be served by a Section, and members of the 
Association shall normally be presumed to belong 
to the Section within whose territory they reside. 
If, however, any member prefers to belong to a dif- 
ferent Section, he may exercise this privilege by no- 
tifying the Secretaries of his desire to have his name 
removed from the roll of one Section and placed on 
that of the other. Each member of the Association 
may attend the meetings of as many Sections as he 
wishes. Each Section may invite to a particular 
meeting members of a neighboring Section living 
near the boundary between the two in any year in 
which the meeting place is near the boundary.” 


Paragraph 3. 

This paragraph reads as follows: “The President 
of a Section shall ex officio be an Associate in the 
national Executive Council during his term of of- 
fice.” It was proposed that the following be added: 
“It shall be his duty if he cannot attend a meeting 
of the Council to appoint a proxy, who shall serve 
in his stead and possess full voting rights. In any 
year in which a travel fund may be provided for the 
benefit of Section Presidents, the right to share in 
this fund shall pass to the proxy.” 


Paragraph 4. 

This paragraph reads as follows: “A Section 
shall be entitled to one additional Associate in the 
national Executive Council for each one hundred 
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persons in its membership. For the first hundred, its 
Secretary shall ex officio be its Associate during his 
term in office. For each additional one hundred 
members, the Section shall elect an additional Asso- 
ciate whose term of office shall be three years. All 
Associates representing Sections in the National 
Council may attend the meetings of the Council ei- 
ther in person or by proxy with full voting rights. 
It was proposed that the following paragraph be 
substituted: “When a Section attains a membership 
of one hundred, the Secretary of the Section shall 
also, in addition to the President, represent it as an 
Associate in Council during his term of office; and 
for each additional hundred members the Section 
shall elect an Associate to serve for three years. 
The Secretary and the additional Associates should 
secure proxies to act in their stead when they must 
be absent.” 


Proposed Changes in the By-laws 


Article II. The Secretary. 


It was proposed to delete from the article, which 
is given in its entirety, the words which are itali- 
cized: “It shall be the duty of the Secretary to keep 
arecord of the proceedings of meetings and to report 
annually on the condition of the Association.” 


Article IV. The Executive Council. 


It was proposed to insert into the first clause of 
this article the words marked off by parentheses: “It 
shall be the duty of the Executive Council to approve 
(and recommend to the annual business meeting) 
candidates for membership in the Association. . . .” 


Article VII. Dues. 


In the By-laws as revised in December 1948, this 
article reads as follows: “Each member of the Asso- 
ciation shall pay annual dues of three dollars and 
fifty cents.” The amount of dues has, however, been 
changed since by action of the annual business meet- 
ing, and it is entirely possible that they may need to 
be changed from time to time. It was therefore pro- 
posed that the following be substituted: “Each 
member of the Association shall pay annual dues, the 
amount of which shall be voted at the annual busi- 
hess meeting after discussion of the proposed budget. 
Ifno action in regard to dues is taken at a particular 
annual meeting, the dues shall remain the same as 
for the previous year.” 

Professor Neil Richardson then presented the 
names of the 120 new members for the approval of 
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the Association. The Association voted their elec- 
tion to membership. It was suggested that hereafter 
the list of new members be made available for ex- 
amination by members of the Association before the 
applicants are elected to membership. 

The nominating committee consisting of Profes- 
sors Braden, Chairman, Kraft and Filson presented 
the following report: 


Associate in Council, Leland Jamison, Princeton 
University 

Secretary, Lucetta Mowry, Wellesley College 

Treasurer, Lionel A. Whiston, Catawba College 

Vice-President, Arthur C. Wickenden, Miami 
University 

President, Gordon Ross, Berea College 


The motion was made and seconded to adopt the re- 
port. Since there were no further nominations from 
the floor, the slate of officers as presented by the 
nominating committee was voted by the Association. 

The committee on resolutions, Professors Rol- 
land Wolfe, Chairman, and Dean Edgar McKown, 
presented the following report. They expressed the 
appreciation of the members of the Association liv- 
ing in the Midwest, Rocky Mountain and Pacific 
Coast areas for the fact that the meeting was held 
this year in Chicago. They commended the program 
chairman for the vigor with which he carried out 
his work and for the choice of participants in the 
program. They expressed their gratitude for the 
valuable services of the Treasurer, Professor Ira 
Martin, and for the efficient chairmanship of the 
presiding officer, Professor Carl Purinton. The 
committee took this opportunity to express its high 
regard for the exceptional quality of work done by 
Garrett Biblical Institute during its past hundred 
years of unusual effectiveness in training personnel 
for the various types of Christian service and ex- 
tended to the Institute the Association’s congratula- 
tions on the occasion of this Centennial observance. 
The motion was made that the report be accepted. 
This motion was seconded and passed by the Asso- 
ciation. It was moved and seconded that the last 
part of the report be typed by the secretary and sent 
to Garrett Biblical Institute. The motion was car- 
ried. 

Since this report was the last item of business the 
forty-fourth annual business meeting of N.A.B.I. 
was adjourned. 

Respectfully submitted, 


Lucetra Mowry 
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N. A. B. I. TREASURER’S REPORT FOR 1953 


Receipts 


Balance in Savings Account $2,180.60 
in Checking Account 1,827.98 

Dues: arrears, current, advance 

Subscriptions to JBR: arrears, current, advance 

Libraries and institutions 

Sale of Literature (Syllabus $12.59—back issues J BR $118.64) 

Interest on account, Onondaga Co. Savings Bank, Syracuse, N. Y 

Advertising 

Placement Service Fees (see separate record) 

Post Office Refund 


$4,008.58 


2.53 5,701.67 


GRAND TOTAL 


ADVANCE PAYMENTS FOR 1954 


By Members (112) 
Libraries (131) 


ADVANCE PAYMENTS FOR 1955 


By Members (50) 
Libraries (20) 


ADVANCE PAYMENTS FOR 1956 
By Libraries (6) 


TOTAL ADVANCE PAYMENT $1,185.25 


1953 SUMMARY OF DISBURSEMENTS 


Disbursements 


Promotion and Membership 
Placement Secretary 

Annual Meeting—incl. postage 
General Expense 

Travel Fund 


Balance in the Berea Bank & Trust Co., Berea, Kentucky $2,469.94 
Account in the Onondaga Savings Bank 2,735.43 


$9,710.25 


GRAND TOTAL 
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BUDGET 


Actual 1952 1953 New 

Printing $3,477.25 $3,400.00 $3,600.00 $3,600.00 
Editor 350.00 350.00 350.00 
Treasurer ‘ 180.00 200.00 200.00 
70.00 100.00 100.00 

55.00 75.00 75.00 

i 25.00 40.00 40.00 

Annual Meeting ‘ 35.00 85.00 130.00 
General Expenses ; 70.00 70.00 70.00 
Travel Fund F 200.00 200.00 300.00 


Midwestern Section : 35.00 35.00 50.00 
Southern Section : 35.00 35.00 50.00 
Southwestern Section : 35.00 35.00 50.00 
Pacific Section , 35.00 35.00 50.00 
Rocky Mountain Section 35.00 35.00 50.00 
Canada??? 


ToTALS $4,504.88 $4,560.00 $4,895.00 $5,115.00 


INCOME $5,701.67 At least $5,600.00 


MEMBERSHIP, 1953 


Former members paid for 1953 
New members paid for 1953 
Former members not paid for 1953 


Libraries & institutions paid (renewals) 
New libraries and institutions 


GRAND TOTAL 


Members dropped in 1953 
Non-payment of dues 


157 
)1.67 
j 
Former libraries & institutions not paid for 1953. 7 210 
23 #8 23 
504.88 
205.37 
710.25 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS OF 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF BIBLICAL INSTRUCTORS 


(revised December 28, 1953) 


CONSTITUTION 


ArTICcLE I. Name 


This Society shall be called the National Associa- 
tion of Biblical Instructors. 


ArtIcLe II. Object 


The object of the Association shall be to work for 
more effective instruction in Bible and Religion, 
especially in secondary schools, colleges, universities 
and theological schools. 


ArtIcLe III. Officers 


The officers of the Association shall be a Presi- 
dent, a Vice-President, a Secretary, and a Treas- 
urer, who shall, with three Associates at large and 
the Associates hereinafter provided for in Article 
VII, constitute an Executive Council. The officers 
and the Associates at large shall be elected at the 
annual meeting of the Association. The officers shall 
serve for one year. One of the three Associates at 
large shall be elected each year to serve for three 
years. 


Articte IV. Membership 


Membership in the Association shall be open to 
those professionally engaged in instruction in the 
field of Bible and Religion, and to others specially 
recommended as qualified by the Executive Council. 
All members shall be elected by the Association 
upon recommendation of the Executive Council; but 
the Association may delegate to the Treasurer power 
to accept members between meetings, subject to final 
confirmation by the Association. 


ARTICLE V. Meetings 


The Association shall meet at least once a year. 
Ordinarily, it shall meet in conjunction with the 
society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, but the 
Executive Council shall have power, at its discre- 
tion, to select the time and place of the annual meet- 
ing independently of the Society of Biblical Litera- 
ture and Exegesis. The President shall deliver an 
address at the annual meeting. 


ArticLe VI. The Journal 


The Association shall publish the Journal of Bible 
and Religion. The Executive Council shall annually 
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appoint an Editor and an Associate Editor of the 
Journal and make recommendations to the Associa- 
tion concerning all matters pertaining to its publica- 
tion. The Editors shall be assisted by a staff con- 
sisting of the Secretaries of the Sections provided 
for in Article VII, and by such other persons as the 
Editors may secure with the approval of the Execu- 
tive Council. 


ArtIcLe VII. Sections 


1. It shall be the policy of the Association to or- 
ganize regional Sections, wherever it can be done 
advantageously, throughout the United States and 
Canada. The organizers of a Section shall receive 
applications for membership in the Association and 
forward them to the national Treasurer, together 
with their recommendations, for action by the Ex- 
ecutive Council. Only members of the National As- 
sociation shall be members of a Section. All fees 
for membership shall be sent directly to the national 
Treasurer. A minimum of twenty members shall be 
necessary to constitute a Section. A Section shall 
have a President, a Vice-President and a Secretary 
elected annually. The officers of a Section are au- 
thorized to draw upon the national treasury for ex- 
penses incidental to their offices, such as for station- 
ery and printed programs, and provision for the 
expenses of the Sections shall be made in the annual 
budget of the Association. No Section may levy 
additional dues. 

2. The Executive Council shall specify the region 
to be served by a Section, and members of the Asso- 
ciation shall normally be presumed to belong to the 
Section within whose territory they reside. If, 
however, any member prefers to belong to a differ- 
ent Section, he may exercise this privilege by no- 
tifying the Secretaries of his desire to have his name 
removed from the roll of one Section and placed on 
that of the other. Each member of the Association 
may attend the meetings of as many Sections as he 
wishes. Each Section may invite to a particular 
meeting members of a neighboring Section living 
near the boundary between the two in any year in 
which the meeting place is near the boundary. 

3. The President of a Section shall ex officio 
be an Associate in the national Executive Council 
during his term of office. It shall be his duty if he 
cannot attend a meeting of the Council to appoint a 
proxy, who shall serve in his stead and possess full 
voting rights. In any year in which a travel fund 
may be provided for the benefit of Section Presi- 
dents, the right to share in this fund shall pass to the 
proxy. 

4. When a Section attains a membership of one 
hundred, the Secretary of the Section shall also rep- 
resent it as an Associate in Council during his term 
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of office; and for each additional hundred members 
the Section shall elect an Associate to serve for three 
years. The Secretary and the additional Associates 
should secure proxies to act in their stead when they 
must be absent. 

5. The Secretary of each Section shall also serve 
on the editorial staff of the Journal. It shall be his 
duty in particular to see that all papers worthy of 
publication read on sectional programs are sent to 
the Editor of the Journal. 

6. Each Section shall be free to arrange its own 
program and the time and place of its meetings, pro- 
vided only that the meeting of a Section shall not 
conflict with the national meeting. 


ArtIcLte VIII. Amendments 


This Constitution may be amended by a vote of 
the Association, upon motion of the Executive Coun- 
cil, provided that at least one month’s notice of such 
amendment shall have been given to members either 
by letter or by publication in the Journal. 


BY-LAWS 


ArtIcLe I, The President and Vice-President 


It shall be the duty of the President, or, in his 
absence, of the Vice-President, to preside at all 
meetings of the Association; but, in the absence of 
both these officers, the Association may elect a pre- 
siding officer. The President shall be chairman of 
the Executive Council. The Vice-President shall be 
nominated for President the following year. 


Articte II, The Secretary 


It shall be the duty of the Secretary to keep a rec- 
ord of the proceedings of meetirlgs. 


Articie III. The Treasurer 


It shall be the duty of the Treasurer to receive, 
invest, and disburse all funds as directed by the Ex- 
ecutive Council; to render an account of all finan- 
tial transactions at each annual meeting; to receive 
tominations for membership; and to keep an accu- 
tate roll of the membership of the Association. 


ArtTIcLeE IV. The Executive Council 


It shall be the duty of the Executive Council to 
approve and recommend to the annual business 
meeting candidates for membership in the Associa- 
Mon; to elect the Editors of the Journal; to set the 
times and places of meetings; to serve as an ad- 
“sory board to the President between meetings ; and 
general to supervise the affairs of the Associa- 


ArticLe V. The Editors 


It shall be the duty of the Editors to publish the 
proceedings of the Association, together with such 
papers and notes from among those submitted to 
them as shall in their judgment best advance teach- 
ing in the field of Bible and Religion. 


ArTICcLE VI. Committees 


Committees on Program and on other activities 
of the Association shall be appointed by the Presi- 
dent in consultation with the Executive Council. 
Presidents of Sections shall appoint necessary com- 
mittees. 


ArtIcLeE VII. Dues 


Each member of the Association shall pay annual 
dues, the amount of which shall be voted at the an- 
nual business meeting after discussion of the pro- 
posed budget. If no action in regard to dues is taken 
at a particular annual meeting, the dues shall re- 
main the same as for the previous year. 


Artic.e VIII. Distribution of the Journal 


Members shall be entitled to receive one copy of 
each number of the Journal; in addition, they shall 
be given ten copies of any articles contributed by 
them. 


ArticLe IX. Quorums 


Three members of the Executive Council shall 
constitute a quorum thereof. Ten members of the 
Association, or of a Section, shall constitute a 
quorum thereof, for the transaction of business, but 
a smaller number may meet for the purpose of hear- 
ing and discussing papers. 


APPENDIX 


The Executive Council at its meeting on Decem- 
ber 28, 1953, authorized the publication of the fol- 
lowing material as an appendix to the Constitution 
and By-laws in the thought that these descriptions 
of current practice might be helpful to officers and 
committee chairmen, both national and in the Sec- 
tions, in the execution of their duties. 


The Sections and Their Areas 


Midwestern: Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, 
Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio. 

Pacific Coast: Washington, Oregon, California, 
Nevada, Arizona. 

Rocky Mountain: Utah, Montana, Wyoming, Colo- 
rado, Kansas, Nebraska, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Idaho. 
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Southern: Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, Florida, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, West Virginia, Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina. 

Southwestern: New Mexico, Texas, Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, Louisiana. 


Codperation in the Preparation and Promotion of 
The Journal of Bible and Religion 


It is the wish of the Editor to make the Journal 
of Bible and Religion truly representative of the 
Association. The Constitution provides that the 
Secretaries of the Sections shall be members of his 
staff ; there are also ways in which the membership 
at large can assist him to achieve this aim. 

Secretaries of the Sections can assist the Editor 
by keeping him informed of sectional meetings and 
by recommending the best papers read at the meet- 
ings for possible publication in the Journal. 

They can also help by informing the Editor of the 
names of individuals in their section who would like 
to review books for the Journal, and of the fields of 
interest of such persons. 

All members of the NABI can help to increase the 
subscription list by helping to secure new members 
for the Association. The names of prospective mem- 
bers should be given to the sectional membership 
chairman or sent directly to the national member- 
ship chairman, whose name is always carried on the 
inside cover of the Journal. Members can also 
strengthen the Association and its Journal by en- 
couraging library and institutional subscriptions to 
the magazine, as well as subscriptions by individuals 
who are not members of the Association. Over 200 
colleges and universities now subscribe, but many 
more institutions should be on our mailing list. 


Codperation in the Recruiting of Membership 


The national Membership Committee is composed 
of a chairman appointed by the national President 
and of one member from each of the Sections. The 
member from each Section is appointed by the Presi- 
dent of that Section and is the Chairman of the local 
Membership Committee. 

The national Membership Committee secures the 
names of prospective members and mails to them 
promotional brochures which it has prepared, to- 
gether with applications for membership. 


Codperation in the Work of Placement 


A. The role of the placement agency : 


1. The placement agency is a special service 
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which the NABI maintains for the benefit of 
its members. The service is available on the 
following conditions : 


a) Applicants must be members of the Asso- 
ciation. 

b) Applicants must pay an annual fee of one 
dollar ($1.00), which fee is to cover mail- 
ing and secretarial expenses of the place- 
ment office. If the applicant wishes to have 
his name kept on the roll more than one 
year, an additional fee will be due annually 
on the anniversary of the original registra- 
tion with the agency. 


. The NABI placement agency does not act as 
the usual teachers’ agency, for its role is 
limited to informing institutions about pro- 
spective candidates. It is expected that institu- 
tions who ask for and receive this information 
will make a direct approach to the candidate 
rather than working through the placement 
agency. 

. Each year the placement secretary sends a 
letter to all accredited institutions which give 
offerings in Bible and religion, informing 
Deans and department heads of the availa- 
bility of this service. The Secretary keeps on 
file the application forms of members in good 
standing, and through correspondence acts as 
a liaison agent between applicants and insti- 
tutions. 


B. Relation of the national agency to NABI Sec- 
tions : 


1. It is the feeling of the national Placement 


kept in the central office. 


. A suitable person within each Section should 
be appointed by the President of the Section, 0 
chosen in any manner preferred by the Sec- 
tion, to codperate with the national Placement 
Secretary. This person should keep a supply 
of application blanks and should remind the 
members at meetings of the Section of the 
existence of the placement agency, especially 
urging chairmen of departments to make us¢ 
of its services. 

If the codperating agent within the Section 
receives applications and fees, this data should 
be relayed to the national Placement Secre 
tary, who is responsible for making an annua 
report to the Association. 


2 
3 
Secretary that in order to avoid duplication 
ne of effort, the master file of all applicants be 


